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U. S. Forest Products Laboratory Findings 


Paper and Pulp Executives and Technicians Meet at Madison, Wis., to Consider Recent Re- 
search Work—Reports Presented by C. E. Curran and Other Staff Members on Experi- 
mental Production, Progress In Pulping and Machine Control, Ete.—Program for 
Year Discussed by Central Research Committee and Laboratory Staff 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., May 9, 1932.-—Executives and techni- 
cal men of pulp and paper mills from all producing regions 
of the country met for a day last week at the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., to 
consider recent research findings of the laboratory bearing 
on pulp and paper technology and the development of 
improved pulping processes for various wood species. 

A special meeting of the Central Research Committee 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association and the 
laboratory staff was held to hear reports and confer on 
the research program for the coming year. Those on the 
committee are: Allen Abrams, of the Marathon Paper 
Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., president of the Techi- 
cal Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry; H. A. 
Bankus, Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, San Francisco; 
Rk. W. Hovey, Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Me., 
and George S. Holmes, general manager, Brown Paper 
Mill Company, Monroe, La. 

At the general conference, Carlile P. Winslow, director 
of the laboratory, defined the basic objectives of the work 
as the promotion of national independence in the pulp and 
paper field, the profitable use of large areas of land for 
tree growing that are now idle and untaxable or in danger 
of becoming so, employment of labor and returns to capital 
to be realized through increased forest use, and the profit- 
able conversion of millions of cords of wood now dis- 
carded. 

Reports were given by C. E. Curran and other labora- 
tory staff members on the experimental production of more 
than 25 kinds of paper from standard or little-used pulp- 
wood species, and on recent progress in pulping and ma- 
chine control, improvement of yields and evaluation of 
materials. 

Satisfaction with the developments in the work were 
expressed by Ernst Mahler, vice president of Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., chairman of the paper 
industry’s Central Research Committee, and by Mr. 
Hovey, chairman of the advisory sub-committee to the 
laboratory. 

; Among Those in Attendance 

Others attending were: C. K. Boyer, Interlake Divi- 

sion of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 


pany, Appleton, Wis.; Miss Helen Kiely, American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; E. A. Charlton, 
International Paper Company, New York; Max Krimmel, 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; J. H. Thickens, 
Masonite Corporation, Laurel, Miss.; J. H. Slater, Es- 
canaba Paper Company, Groos, Mich.; Donald Bradner, 
Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio; Car! 
Weyerhaeuser and R. B. Wolf, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, Longview, Wash. 
Coal- Freight Rates Reduced 

As the result of an application filed by the Wisconsin 
Paper and Pulp Manufacturers’ Traffic Association, the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission has ordered a re- 
duction in freight rates on bituminous coal at various 
points in Wisconsin ranging from 15 cents to 38 cents, 
except to Oconto Falls, where the reduction is 6 cents. It 
is estimated the saving on fuel shipments will be $150,000 
a year. 

Mills of the Fox River Valley will save 15 to 16 cents a 
ton on shipments from docks at Green Bay, Milwaukee, 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc. The savings in the Wisconsin 
River Valley average 29 cents per ton. The average rate 
per ton to mills at Neenah, Menasha, Appleton and vicin- 
ity will range from 85 to 94 cents; to Nekoosa, Port Ed- 
wards, Wisconsin Rapids and that locality, $1.34 to $1.41. 

Pulpwood Problems Discussed 


Problems which beset the pulpwood industry in Wiscon- 
sin were discussed at a meeting last week of the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission. The commission finds that 
pulpwood from Sweden is flooding the American market, 
and that paper mills are unable to meet the competition. 
D. C. Everest, Wausau, vice president and general manager 
of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, presented the 
problem of the paper industry. He urged that the Wis- 
consin forest crop law be amended to encourage forest 
owners to delay cutting trees for a longer period than 
is now economically feasible, in order to meet this situa- 
tion. Efforts of the Conservation Commission will be 
added to those of paper manufacturers and other or- 
ganizations to stem the dumping of cheap pulpwood in 
this country, made possible by the depreciated currency 
and low wages of Sweden. 
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Demand for Paper Improves In Philadelphia 


Higher Grades of Bonds and Ledgers More Active Than of Late—Wrapping Paper Specialties 
Moving In Seasonal Volume—Book and Cover Papers Only Moderately Active 
—Pennsylvania Paper Mills Still Curtailing Operations 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 8, 1932.—There was improve- 
ment in the local paper market throughout the past week 
and though the demand was chiefly for grades of sea- 
sonal activity it brought some encouragement for the im- 
mediate future. Dealers report that buying was spotty, 
with some days bringing a large volume of small lot buy- 
ing, while others were quieter. The wrapping paper divi- 
sion was most active with seasonal demand for summer 
specialties such as moth proof and tar papers, ice cream 
and soda fountain supplies, napkins, drinking cups, towels, 
and like commodities outstanding among shipments to con- 
sumers and supply houses. 

In the fine paper division papers required for social sta- 
tionery and engraving, cards, envelopes and higher grade 
bonds and ledgers were in demand, though there is little 
stocking ahead by consumers. Orders were in small lots. 
Book and cover papers and papers used by printers and 
publishers were more draggy as mill agents find these 
heavy consumers in waiting mood pending more settled 
business conditions. 

Paper dealers report collections slightly improved and 
prices of all lines more stabilized. Out of town orders 
are showing improvement but like the city trade are of 
seasonal type. Cellophane prices were reduced and show 
broader use with adjustment of quotations to quantity 
consumption. There was an advance of 1 cent per pound 
in, the price of jute twine—a hopeful sign of steadier 
trend in the twine market, though cotton twines are still 
subject to competition and low values. 

Paper mills are slightly more active and while the work- 
ing week is still from three to four days orders have been 
growing. Glassine and grease proof papers are among 
the grades showing improvement, while board mills find 
demand lagging. Roofing and building papers are in 
slightly better request as the outdoor season opens. 


Jobbers to Discuss Association Work 


When the members of the Philadelphia Paper Jobbers 
Association meet on Wednesday, May 11, at the Elks 
Club, there will be discussed trade organization as it is 
conducted by other groups of jobbers in the industry. 
President Nathan D. Isen, of the Philadelphia Paper 
Jobbers Association, and head of the Enterprise Paper 
Company, will be the main speaker, and will tell of his 
survey of the trade work accomplished by the New York, 
Boston, Jersey City, and Pittsburgh Jobbers’ Associations. 
He made a personal trip to each of these cities to get 
inside facts on trade welfare work as it is conducted by 
the groups of prominent organizations. He will be fol- 
lowed by Charles Resnick, of L. Resnick & Sons, who 
made a survey of the Boston and New York paper job- 
bers’ groups with a view to conducting similar programs 
as these bodies in Credit Interchange. Mr. Resnick will 
tell the Philadelphia jobbers of various methods of Credit 
Interchange and will confer with the members on selec- 
tion of a credit system adapted for the association’s needs. 
This will be accomplished by careful analysis of the vari- 
ous systems now under scrutiny. Many of the practices 
of the various metropolitan organizations that have been 


visited will be adopted by the local jobbers, following an 
open forum discussion on their merits. 


Philadelphia Paper Trade Association to Meet 


The usual monthly meeting of the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association will be held on Wednesday at the Du- 
Four Restaurant. It will be devoted to credit work, the 
drive on membership, and development of constructive 
trade work for the stabilization of business, President 
William A. Hentz, who will preside, will give details of 
the campaign for new members which is being conducted. 
The meeting will be conducted by wrapping paper and fine 
paper divisions jointly, a practice effective this year by the 
Quaker City paper dealers’ organization instead of the 
former individual sessions of the divisions. 


DuPont Cellophane Reduced 


With the announced price reduction of 8 per cent made 
by the DuPont Cellophane Company, the Philadelphia in- 
dustry was informed that these prices were effective as 
of May 2. The reduction in prices follows a wider dis- 
tribution and growing demand for many new industries 
now using the visible wraps as well as their combination 
with paper and glassine. The use of Cellophane has 
stimulated demand for glassines, the Philadelphia paper 
manufacturers state, and despite the growing production 
of Cellophane the paper industry has profited by its com- 
bination with paper and with glassine, owing to the need 
of stronger bags or wraps to be provided in the combina- 
tion for certain food products and merchandise. The 
DuPont Cellophane Company has three plants devoted to 
production of Cellophane in Buffalo, Richmond, and Old 
Hickory, Tenn. The Buffalo plant will be enlarged to 
meet the growing needs following a recent addition to the 
Old Hickory plant for similar purposes. By May 14 there 
will be a change of offices for the Eastern District sales 
of DuPont Cellophane when removal to the new quarters 
in Philadelphia will be completed and the Eastern Divi- 
sion settled at 1616 Walnut street, where the Quaker City 
sales representative Veasey Clark will be quartered. 


D. L. Ward Co. Team Bowling Champions 


In the play-off of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Bowl- 
ing League, last Thursday evening, at the Casino Alleys, 
for the championship for the season 1931-32, the winner 
was the D. L. Ward Company-White Team, which won 
by 53 pins with a play-off of three games. The play- 
off for the championship was made by the D. L. Ward 
Company and the Whiting Patterson Company, the 
former being winner of the first half series of the games 
and the latter winning the second half of the series for 
1931-1932. The Ward team was given $25, the champion- 
ship award. Other awards for the second half were :— 
Ist prize, Whiting Patterson Company; 2nd prize, Whit- 
ing Paper Company; and 3rd prize, Garrett Buchanan 
Company. High average—lst prize, Walter Gerhab, D. 
L. Ward Company, with 172; 2nd prize, Victor Eibel, J. 
R. Howarth Company, 169; 3rd prize, W. Martin, D. L. 
Ward Company, 167. High three games:—lst prize, G. 
Howarth, J. R. Howarth Paper Company, total pins 605; 
2nd prize, W. Pallus, D. L. Ward Company, 573; 3rd 
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prize, C. McGonigle, Whiting Patterson Company, 561. 
High Single Game—lIst prize, P. Wood, Whiting Patter- 
son Company, 238; 2nd prize, P. Manno, Whiting Patter- 
son Company, 232; and 3rd prize, J. Coots, Whiting 
Paper Company, 219. The Paper Trade Bowling League 
this year has eight teams and was among the outstanding 
of the industrial leagues. The teams playing were the D. 
L. Ward Company, two teams, the Whites and Greens; 
Whiting Patterson Company, two teams, Garrett-Buchan- 
an Company; J. R. Howarth Paper Company; Whiting 
Paper Company, and the Wolf Bros. 
Acorn Paper & Twine Removal! 


The Acorn Paper and Twine Company, formerly at 114 
North 11th street, has taken larger quarters at 139 North 
llth street. The proprietor, A. Kornberg, has taken a 
three story structure for the enlargement of his paper and 
twine business after incorporating the firm. The incor- 
porators are Abe Kornberg, David Friedman and Sam 
Smalvitz. This wrapping paper and twine house has been 
engaged in business for the last half decade. 


Raymond & McNutt Stocks New Worthy Papers 


Raymond & McNutt, Sheridan Building, has added the 
newest papers made by the Worthy Paper Company, West 
Springfield, Mass. The new grade is the Worthy Bro- 
chure in natural white and four colors of latest shades, 
making a distinctive and colorful assortment for book 
paper, cards and cover papers. The entire assortment is 
stocked. 

Brower Joins Atlantic Gummed 


Frederick I. Brower, for the past eight years among the 
leading mill representatives in the Philadelphia paper 
trade, and member of the Paper and Twine Association 
of Philadelphia, with offices in the Lafayette Building, has 
become representative of the Atlantic Gummed Paper 
Corporation, of New York, and will represent that cor- 
poration in the Quaker City territory. The lines made by 
the Atlantic corporation are gummed kraft sealing tapes, 
plain and printed, colored gummed tapes, box makers stay 
papers, gummed cambric for manufacturers of corrugated 
boxes, and gummed Holland for bookbinders use, with 
a varied and comprehensive assortment of gummed 
specialties of high quality that have proved highly satis- 
factory to the local trade. The Atlantic corporation is 
equipped to make deliveries over night by truck service 
to the jobbers, featuring large shipments handled with 
despatch. The former line of papers made by the 
Wortendyke “Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va., 
which Mr. Brower represented, is now being sold direct 
through the Richmond offices, with a sales representative 
making trips through the trade in direct sales contact. 


Atlas Paper Co. Adds Tin Foil 


The Atlas Paper Company, Second and Vine streets, is 
now stocking a complete line of tin foil used for wrapping 
and decorative purposes, in addition to its regular lines 
carried for many years in wrapping paper and specialties. 
Jack Zacher, head of the firm, will feature this line with 
his specialty in napkins and sanitary papers. 


m. I. Gauthier Resigns from Filer Fibre 


Dennis J. Gauthier who has been superintendent of the 
Filer Fibre Company at Filer City, Mich., for the past nine 
and one-half years, resigned May 1. Mr. Gauthier has no 
definite plans for the future. The employees of the com- 
pany presented him with a beautiful gold watch and chain. 

His successor is D. T. McCormick, formerly of the 
Central Paper Company, Muskegon, Mich. 
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St. Regis to Ship via Great Lakes 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Watertown, N. Y., May 9, 1932.—Plans are under 
way by the St. Regis Paper Company for using the Great 
Lakes in transporting large contracts of paper to the 
Chicago branch of the Montgomery Ward & Co. and the 
new method is expected to prove beneficial. The contract 
was made some time ago but the company for some reason 
has never before decided to use the water way and this 
season will mark the initial shipments. Approximately 
2,400 tons are to be shipped monthly and most of the ma- 
terial shipped will be used for catalogue purposes. 

Shipments will start from Ogdensburg and thence up 
the St. Lawrence River to the lakes via the Welland 
Canal. The paper products are to be carried by freight 
cars from the various mills in Northern New York to the 
terminal and the first shipment is scheduled for this week. 
From that time shipments will be made every two weeks 
until the close of the navigation season. About 30,000 
tons are delivered yearly to the Chicago concern under 
contract. 

Traffic officials of the company said all arrangements 
have been completed and the railroads will probably suf- 
fer a loss of revenue amounting to about $20,000 monthly. 


Asks Bids on Government Waste Paper 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 11, 1932—The Government 
Printing Office will receive bids on May 31 for waste 
paper, shavings, etc., that may accumulate at the Printing 
Office for the fiscal year beginning July 1. The estimated 
quantities are as follows: 

75,000 pounds shavings from blanks, blank books, etc. 

350,000 pounds shavings from book papers and clean white 
waste. 

800,000 pounds shavings from mixed white and colored 
book paper. 

350,000 pounds printed waste, free from ground wood. 

150,000 pounds postal card waste. 

3,000,000 pounds wrappers from rolls and flat stock. 

200,000 pounds cuttings from straw board, pulp board, etc. 

4,000 pounds twine and rope from bundles. 

200,000 pounds discarded publications. 

200,000 pounds news print and news print shavings not 
printed or colored. 

70,000 pounds used monotype keyboard paper in rolls. 

15,000 pounds bleached and unbleached cotton. 


Champion Paper Co. to Reopen 


Cartiacr, N. Y., May 9, 1932.—The Champion Paper 
Company will reopen next week following a shutdown of 
several weeks. Only a portion of the force is to be em- 
ployed but plans call for a gradual increase in operations. 
The mill is controlled by the St. Regis Paper Company 
and it is said that its large surplus stocks of bag paper 
have been nearly exhausted. Officials claim that a general 
improvement in conditions is under way with orders show- 
ing an increasing demand for bags. 

Some announcement regarding a resumption of opera- 
tions by the Taggart Bag Corporation, located in the same 
mill, is also expected in the near future. It is possible 
that the materials turned out by the Champion concern 
will be shipped to the Herrings branch of the Taggart 
Company for production uses until it is decided to renew 
activities here. The majority of plants controlled by St. 
Regis are now running four and five days weekly and a 
period of mcreased activity for the paper and bag in- 
dustry is forecast. 
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British Dominions Arrange ‘Trade Agreement 


New Zealand Grants to Canada Benefit of British Preferential Tariff on Wide Variety of Pulp 
and Paper Products—Pulp for Manufacture of Paper Remains on Free List— 


100.000 Cords of Pulpwood May Be Saved From Port Alfred Fire 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonvtreaL, Que., May 9, 1932.—The new trade agree- 
ment between Canada and New Zealand, just announced 
by the respective governments, gives Canada the benefit 
of the British preferential tariff on a wide variety of pulp 
and paper products, comprising the following: 


British 
Preferential General 
Tariff Tariff 
Wrapping-paper, in sheets not less than 20 by 15 inches 
equivalent, or in rolls not less than 10 inches 
wide, not lighter than % ounce per sheet of 20 by 
ie) ee Ot IES os ou ncn even sanes per cwt. 6s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 
Foregoing of lighter substance............. per cwt. os. 6d. 10s. 6d. 
or, if higher, ad val. 20% 50% 
Wrapping-paper, in sheets less than 20 by 15 inches or 
equivalent, or in rolis less than 10 inches wide (ex- 
cept rolls for industrial purposes in widths not ex- 
ceeding 2 inches, as the Minister may determine 
AEE ES OO ON ee eee Pore eee ad_ val. 25% 55% 
Paper, unspecified (includes printing) in sheets less 
than 20 x 15 inches or equivalent..........2 ad val 20% 40% 
Same paper in rolls less than 10 inches wide, except 
such rolls specially suited for industrial purposes 
in widths not exceeding 2 inches, as the Minister 
I nc cee da oneet nce sean se ad _ val. 20% 40% 
Paper in rolls 10 inches and wider, unspecified (in- 
SE PO OUND onc 6 nh as hae 8 uO we Pew ad val. Free 20% 
Cardboard, pasteboard, wood-pulp board, corrugated 
board, fibre-board, and straw-board, less than 20 x 
15 inches (or equivalent)..................ad val. 20% 45% 
PS. c ncken sins sus ons dehass dade. HEM Free 25% 
Account books, invoice forms, and various other kinds 
Sp EE a candacaccntcostccesesessteuw ad val. 25% 50% 
[leepecsned StatiOwery.....ccccscaccseecssccccOl WAL 20% 45% 


Concessions are also granted on laths, shingles and tim- 
ber. Every rate, by the way, is increased by a surtax of 
22'4 per cent on duty. Paper pulp for the manufacture 
of paper, certain kinds of wrapping paper for orchardists, 
etc., remain on the free list. 


Great Pulpwood Fire at Port Alfred 


The main topic of interest in the industry here during 
the past week has been a fire of quite unusual proportions 
in a pile of pulpwood belonging to the Port Alfred Pulp 
and Paper Mills, at Port Alfred, Que. This company is 
a subsidiary of the Consolidated Power and Paper Com- 
pany. The pile contained 250,000 cords of cut wood, 
valued at $3,000,000. At the time of writing much of 
this has been destroyed, but after a week of strenuous 
fight, the fire now appears to be under control and the 
mills of the company, which had been threatened, have 
been saved. 

Work had been going ahead in preparation for the re- 
opening of the news print plant, which has a capacity of 
one million pounds of news print per day. Mr. Tascher- 
eau states that there is every possibility that 100,000 
cords of the pulpwood will be saved, and that as this 
would be enough to supply the news print mill for a year, 
he anticipates that the plant will be put into production as 
planned. 


Asbestos Barricade Erected 


Fearing that the mills would be burned down, officials 
of the company set scores of men at work erecting 
asbestos barricades around the buildings in protection 
against the slowly advancing flames. 

Thé wooden conveyor from the summit of the stack 
to the barkers’ building was hacked down to prevent the 
flames from spreading along it, while at the same time 
officials of the mills built a temporary brick wall between 


the stack and the mills as a possibility of further impcd- 
ing the spread of the flames. 

Over 600,000 gallons of water an hour were hurled on 
to the stack from forty lines of hose, as firemen worked 
in shifts. Men employed by the company ventured as 
close to the terrific heat of the flames as possible, and 
carted away logs from the opposite end of the stack in 
trucks. Four conveyors which had been built for the pur- 
pose of carrying wood from the stack to the river, how- 


ever, had to be abandoned by workmen because of the un- 


bearable heat 

As an additional aid to the firemen it was decided to call 
in the service of the dredger General Montcalm. This was 
towed by tug from Chicontimi to Port Alfred, and when 
the powerful pumps of the dredger got into action, throw- 
ing thousands of gallons of water per minute on to the 
fire, the flames were checked, with every possibility at the 
time of writing of the fire being extinguished. 

Duke-Price Power Co. Notes 

Maturity date of $3,500,000 of 6 per cent five year 
notes of the Duke-Price Power Company, which fell due 
on April 15 last, has been for all purposes extended for 
another three years. This was effected by the formation 
of a syndicate representative of the company’s large 
shareholders, such as Aluminum Ltd., various Duke in- 
terests, Shawinigan Water and Power, and Price Bros. 
& Co., which appointed the Guarantee Trust Company of 
New York to act as its agents to purchase notes as pre- 
sented by public holders for redemption. These notes 
were turned over to the respective syndicate members who 
will hold them as an investment until April 15, 1935, thus 
relieving the company of the necessity of having to make 
a heavy cash outlay this year. 

Donnacona Co.’s Board Products 

The Donnacona Paper Company has entered into an 
agreement with Alexander Murray & Co. whereby the 
latter will market the insulating board products of Don- 


nacona in Canada. The Donnacona Company’s board mill 
was built in 1930. 


Russian Wood for New York Mills 


CorintH, N. Y., May 9, 1932.—It was announced this 
week that approximately 75,000 cords of Russian pulp- 
wood will be shipped across the ocean during the coming 
summer for the mills of the International Paper Company. 
in Northern New York. It is understood that the initial 
consignment will probably reach the terminal at Albany 
early in July and will be followed closely by another. 
Plans call for freight shipments to mills here and Pierce- 
field and the transfer of the cargoes from the vessels will 
incidentally furnish employment for many persons. It is 
expected that about 18,000 cords will be sent to the 
Piercefield branch while the most of the remainder wil! 
arrive here. 

Representatives of the Amtorg Corporation are re- 
ported to have made a recent inspection of the local mill 
yards and it is probable that most of the shipments will 
end at this point to be used for production purposes. 
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Chicago Paper Market Conditions Irregular 


Demand for Writing, Book and Cover Papers Continues Moderately Active — Sulphite Bond 
Section Decidedly Unsettled, Quotations Temporarily Demoralized — News Print and 


Ground Wood Papers Dull—-Paper Board Moving Very Slowly 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., May 9, 1932—The sulphite bond market 
is supplying much of the interest and fireworks in the 
Chicago market this week. There seems to be practically 
no price and a quotation of 314 cents on a 100 ton lot 
was reported late in the week. A price of 334 cents on 
car loads is also said to be not uncommon. Comparisons 
have been made with the present condition of the sulphite 
market and the kraft market of some time ago and Chi- 
cago representatives feel that the sulphite market, after 
failing to hold, will have to go through what the kraft 
market did before it regained its present firmness. While 
the firmness in the kraft market is decidedly preferable to 
conditions a short time ago the fact remains that tonnage 
production is reported 35 per cent less than a year ago. 

The general market is little changed over the past week, 
reports indicating that, in general, mills running four days 
a week should be considered fortunate. The sulphite up- 
heaval has not as yet affected writings, while books and 
covers remain about the same. Glassines are reported 
poor with board also said to be moving very slowly. The 
temporarily demoralized condition in the sulphite market 
is, of course, having some effect on other markets, but 
statements issued seem to indicate that prices are moving 
in a sufficiently narrow range to prevent any sharp reduc- 
tion. Ground woods and news print continued dull. 


Spachner Made Director of Purchases 


J. V. Spachner, vice-president of the Chicago Mill Paper 
Stock Company, has been made director of purchases of 
the Container Corporation of America and purchasing 
offices of the Container organization will now be located 
at 430 West Ohio street, Chicago. As an executive of 
the Chicago Mill Paper Stock Company, a subsidiary of 
Container, Mr. Spachner has had a great deal to do with 
the buying of paper stock for the nationally known com- 
pany. Now, as director of purchases, he will be respon- 
sible for all purchases including pulp, ground wood, boxes, 
wire and other materials used. Mr. Spachner is also 
president of the Pioneer Paper Stock Company which is 
the Chicago operating company for Chicago Mill Paper 
Stock Company. The selection of Mr. Spachner concen- 
trates the purchasing operations of the Container Cor- 
poration of America, including everything from waste 
paper on to pulp, ground wood, etc., into the centralized 
purchasing department on West Ohio street. The new 
purchasing director is well known to the paper trade and 
is active in association work, including the National Waste 
Material Dealers’ organization. 


Paper Salesmen Change Quarters 


Recent changes made in the staffs of various houses in 
Chicago include a new surrounding for three well known 
Chicago paper salesmen. Joe Heyer has served his con- 
nections with Hollingsworth & Whitney and has taken 
over the Chicago offices of the Cherry River Paper Com- 
pany at 111 West Washington street. Taylor Ward, form- 
erly with the Cherry River Paper Company, has joined 
the sales force of the Brownville Board Company. For 
a time, at least, he will make his headquarters in Chicago 
but reports say that he will eventually make his home in 


Brownville, New York, where the mills are located. T. )., 
Gately, for a number of years on the sales force of the 
Swigart Paper Company, has recently joined the sales 
force of Dwight Brothers Paper Company. 


Golf Program Announced 


Courtney H. Reeves, chairman of the golf committee of 
the Middle West Division of the Salesmen’s Association 
of the Paper Industry, seems to be one of the most pro- 
gressive chairmen the association has yet had. He not 
only lines up the first program but gives the date and golf 
course for the entire summer of play. In a very interest- 
ing letter, in which he refers to the S.A.P.I. as the “Sap- 
Eyes,” Mr. Courtney lists the date of the first monthly 
event as May 20 and the place the Wilmette Golf Club, 
and also lets us know that June 17 will, or should, find 
members at Sunset Ridge; July 22 at Westmoreland, and 
August 19 at Park Ridge. The September 16 finale is 
open as far as the course is concerned. This is interesting 
—from the same letter—; ‘“Let’s sock ‘Old man depres- 
sion’ two hundred and fifty yards straight down the fair- 
way, a pitch shot to the green—two putts and we will be 
on our way for a perfect afternoon. 


News of the Trade 


An imposing announcement from the Lakeside Press 
announces an International Poster Exhibition to be held 
at the Lakeside Press Galleries during the months of May, 
June and July. Inasmuch as poster advertising is credited 
with being far more important abroad than in the United 
States the exhibit may be a stimulus for an increase in 
this type of appeal in this section of the country—and, 
as a result, an aid to paper manufacturers supplying this 
grade of paper. The rather well known Indian State 
Railway Group; the London and Northeastern Railway 
series, modern German posters, Wagons-Lits Company 
productions, posters from the French Railway, Tourist 
Bureau of Indo-China, Spanish Bull-Fight placards, pos- 
ters from Soviet Russia and Poland, Federated Malay 
States Railway, Rock Hotel at Gibraltar, Siamese Govern- 
ment Railways and Japan Air Transport are all expected 
to draw large crowds of printers, advertisers and paper 
representatives during the three months period. 

Special offers on English Finish Books, Eastern Super 
Books, No. 1 Folding Enamels, Special Folding Enamels, 
Dull Coated Enamels, Offset Book and other items are 
being made by Bermingham & Prosser according to a 
small booklet containing special prices on these lines. The 
stocks, according to the announcement, are all perfect in 
every way and offer opportunities at a decided saving. 

More than one hundred employees of the Morris Paper 
Mills, Morris, Ill., laid off for more than a week when 
the paper machines of the plant were shut down because 
of over production and stock on hand, went back to work 
on May 2 and the machines were reported as operating 
at normal production capacity. 

The Brown-Bridge Mills is announcing that their Chi- 
cago representative, H. T. Blair, is now located perma- 
nently in that city, and has established headquarters at 
1018 South Wabash avenue. This new office of the 
Brown-Bridge Mills is located in room 218 at that address. 
The telephone number is Wabash, 6759. 
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Felt stretch, caused by the drag of flat suction 
boxes, is eliminated by substituting a 


ating " Downingtown Suction Felt Roll. No drive is 
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top felt. The pick-up felt runs toward the presses 
with sheet on under side. The Downingtown 


Manufacturing Company, Downingtown, Pa. 
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Paper Mill Superintendents Meet at Appleton 


YEAR 


Delegates Inspect Institute of Paper Chemistry and Dr. Otto Kress, Director, Explains History, 
Purposes, and Work of Institute—Dr. H. M. Wriston, President of Lawrence College, 
Gives Inspiring Talk At Annual Banquet of Association 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., May 7, 1932—First hand contact with 
the scientific surroundings destined to shape the future of 
the paper industry was afforded approximately one hun- 
dred delegates attending the annual Spring convention 
here today of the Northwest Division of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association. The 
entire morning was spent at the new Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, associated with Lawrence College. Saturday 
afternoon was devoted to entertainment and the evening to 
a banquet at Conway Hotel, at which Dr. Henry Merritt 
Wriston, president of Lawrence College, was the speaker. 

Assembling in the lecture room of the Institute, the 
superintendents were told in an address by Dr. Otto 
Kress, director, of the history, purposes and work of 
this new graduate school for chemical and technical train- 
ing in the paper industry. Its three-fold program is to 
train post-graduate students from schools from coast to 
coast in pulp and paper making; to develop a complete 
library pertaining to the industry, and to conduct both 
scientific and co-operative research. 

Student enrollment is limited to the number who can be 
absorbed by the industry, Dr. Kress declared. Thus far 
25 hand-picked young men have been enrolled. There 
are eighty applications for next year, out of which only 
twelve or fifteen will be selected. Only those who have the 
qualifications for success are retained. Nine have thus 
far been “eased out” into paper mill positions because it 
was evident they could not succeed in this particular 
field. Although applications for enrollment have come 
from as far away as Japan, China and India, only Ameri- 
can Citizens are admitted. “Because of economic depres- 
sion, low wages and other conditions I found when I 
visited paper mills in other countries, and especially in the 
Orient,” said Dr. Kress, “I consider it ridiculous to spend 
American money supporting this institution to train men 
for these foreign industries, whose competition is absolute- 
ly ruinous to the paper industry in our own country.” 

Today the Institute has the finest library on paper mak- 
ing to be found anywhere in the United States and Canada, 
the speaker further mentioned. It has 96 scientific jour- 
nals and a $25,000 investment in books, the majority of 
which are in German. Students therefore are taught the 
German language and especially technical German, in 
order that they may have the benefit of study in these 
texts. 

While scientific research by the Institute staff is a major 
activity, nothing can stop the extensive advancement into 
co-operative research, destined to become one of its most 
important fields in the future. For example, said Dr. 
Kress, the DuPont company for the first time in its ex- 
perience went outside of its own well equipped laboratories 
with a skilled staff to use the Institute in a problem of 
research. Its men did not have the mill contacts and the 
trend of mind necessary to a solution, and have assigned 
a man to the Institute to use its facilities. Other research 
is being done by manufacturers of Celotex, clay and 
starch. 

Tribute to Ernst Mahler 


Tribute was paid to Ernst Mahler, vice-president and 


general superintendent of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
who conceived the need and value of the Institute and 
brought it into being. He is president of the board of 
trustees. A second building, a memorial to the late J. A. 
Kimberly, is now being constructed, and a third building 
is contemplated when funds are available. The school 
owns six acres of ground and has visions of marked 
expansion in the future, Dr. Kress said. 

An explanation of the “Chemistry of Cellulose” was 
given by Dr. Harry F. Lewis, of the Institute staff. About 
the only definition one can give, he said, is that cellulose 
“is a happy idea towards which everyone works but at 
which nobody ever arrives.” He explained the organic 
structure with its fibers, glucose and other properties and 
then revealed some of his more recent findings with re- 
spect to the processes involving cellulose. Contrary to 
the text books used in his early schooling, he has dis- 
covered that the degradation by means of alkalis, sulphuric 
acid, oxygen and heat causes only physical and not chem- 
ical changes when applied up to a certain degree. It is 
only in recent years that there has been such a differen- 
tiation between physical and chemical changes. Cellulose 
has more physical stability than anyone realized until 
these more exhaustive experiments had been made. The 
importance of knowing where physical changes end and 
chemical changes begin is becoming more of a factor in 
the cooking processes of pulp and much new information 
is now available. 

Dr. Rowland Speaks 


In speaking of the “Colloidal Aspect of Pulp and Paper 
Making,” Dr. Ben W. Rowland, colloid research director 
of the Institute, explained that he could mention only gen- 
eralities. The subject is so vast and so intricate it takes 
years to become familiar with it. His lectures dealing 
only with the introduction to the subject require 64 hours 
during the school year, he remarked, Colloidal chemistry 
is as ancient as any science, Dr. Rowland said, but it is 
only within the last fifteen years that equipment has been 
developed and made available for its study and application 
in industry. The subject deals with the physical aspects 
of matter not lending themselves to the classical divisions 
of chemistry. The study was started by Robert Brown, 
an English chemist, who dealt with proteins and glues, 
and was based largely on biological deductions relative to 
animal matter. 

Almost any material can be put in a colloidal state, that 
of reducing it to a jelly, by application of the proper 
processes, Dr. Rowland added. It is a matter of determin- 
ing the activity of surfaces, of dealing with electrons, 
molecules and the like. It is a study of the physical be- 
havior of systems rather than substances. An attempt 
was made to produce synthetic rubber at one time, the 
speaker said, but the natural adhesion of rubber could not 
be duplicated. The process therefore has been a failure. 

There is a colloidal system now applied to the paper in- 
dustry and the Institute has undertaken research on the 
physical behavior of cellulose and other raw materials to 
learn the effect of cooking, aging and so forth. A vast 
amount of literature is being issued on the subject and it 
is becoming gradually more important. 
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Following the addresses, the visitors were escorted 
through the Institute building, where they saw the labora- 
tories, research divisions, pulp making and other activities 
in action. They also were able to examine many new 
devices for the scientific analysis and testing of pulp and 
paper. Ninety per cent of the equipment has been donated 
by manufacturers in this country and abroad and new 
devices are being received frequently for the more inti- 
mate study of paper chemistry. 

An informal luncheon was held at noon at North Shore 
Country Club, followed by an afternoon of sociability and 
conferences on problems. 


Banquet Well Attended 


Approximately two hundred men and women attended 
the closing banquet in the evening at Conway Hotel. 
Harold A. Skinner, of the Marathon Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Wausau, was the presiding chairman, and R. M. 
Radsch, of the Appleton Machine Company, Appleton, 
was toastmaster. 

In an address given by Dr. Henry Merritt Wriston, 
president of Lawrence College, he made a comparison 
between industries and higher educational institutions to 
emphasize the point that colleges of today are an entire 
departure from the old type of educational institution, 
just as industries today have changed entirely to keep 
abreast of the times. Colleges are no longer the cloistered, 
classical institutions where curriculum was everything and 
the ultimate product was the preacher, the teacher, the 
doctor or the lawyer. 

The impact of modern knowledge with its avalanche of 
material no professor could completely master, the transi- 
tion of emphasis from curriculum to the individual stu- 
dent and his needs so as to give him a better sense of 
values, and end of seclusion so that colleges deal with the 
actual problems of the outside world are the factors de- 
fined: by the speaker as responsible for this change. It is 
for this reason, he said, that the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry was founded in connection with the college. 
Lawrence is in the midst of a large paper manufacturing 
area and naturally turns its interest to the problems of 
this industry. It was associated with the college because 
the pure science developed by an educational institution 
always goes in advance of practical science as applied 
to industry. The Institute can draw upon the college 
staff for part of its instructors. The college functions 
likewise in the problem of dealing with the student and in 
the selection of those best fitted to enroll in the Institute. 

It is a known fact, Dr. Wriston added, that a part of 
the concealed costs in paper mills lies in the training of 
men for positions of responsibility. Some prove unfit, 
others decide to change their vocation after a year or so 
of training, and the result is a heavy charge to overhead 
for men who do not stay with the industry. The Institute 
determines in advance the fitness of men for technical 
positions in the paper industry and delivers them to the 
mills prepared to take positions at which they are likely 
to remain. 

Talks also were given by Roy Kelly, Wausau, president 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ 
Association; Allen Abrams, Wausau, president of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry; 
and Fred Boyce, Wausau, the “Father” of the superin- 
tendents’ association. Mr. Kelly urged attendance at the 
national association convention at Buffalo June 2, 3, and 
4. Mr. Abrams told superintendents they must have open 
and receptive minds and attitudes to be willing to try new 
things at least once and select the best for their mills. 
They must also have an analytical mind, an observing mind, 
and a knowledge of the combination of circumstances 


which produce a certain result. Mr. Boyce told of ‘he 
organization of the superintendents’ association about 
thirty years ago, remarking that the first meeting \ as 
held with a few men at Appleton, where this convent:on 
was in progress. He predicted that the men who follow 
the superintendents of today will have to be trained men, 
Greetings were extended by Mayor John Goodland, Jr.. of 
Appleton. 

Entertainment at the banquet consisted of selections by 
a vocal quartet from Lawrence College, numbers by a 
“German” band and by the 120th Field Artillery band, 
and by Robert Neller, ventriloquist. 

Activities for the women included a luncheon at Con- 
way Hotel at noon, bridge at the home of G. E. Buchanan, 
secretary of Appleton Wire Works, and shopping and 
sight seeing tours. Mrs. Eric D. Lindberg was chairman 
of hostesses. 

Convention arrangements were conducted by a com- 
mittee of Appleton industrial officials, consisting of Alfred 
Agrell, Peter E. Jones, Dr. Otto Kress, R. M. Radsch and 
W. E. Buchanan. Frank J. Timmerman, of the Northern 
Paper Mills, Green Bay, is vice chairman of the North- 
west division, and Wallace Shymanski, of the Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., is secretary- 
treasurer. 


Jansberg Core Machine 


Among the new types of equipment made by the Jagen- 
berg Machine Works for which concern the Gibbs-Brower 
Company, Inc., of 401 Broadway, New York, are the 
United States distributors, is a core machine, which makes 
a straight wound, very firm core from very cheap grades 
of bogus or wrapping paper, which when treated with 
silicate of soda and rewound, makes a perfectly hard and 
firm core., The thickness of the wall of the tube can be 
regulated at the will of the operator, the machine producing 
these tubes at a very high speed. 

According to a description of this core machine, a large 
reel of straw board or other material is placed on the 
unwinding spindle at the correct tension and run, adjusted 
by means of a brake and lateral shifting device. The straw 
board passes through the cutting station, being laid under 
guide rollers in order to stretch the web over as much of 
the circumference as possible and to distribute the coat of 
adhesive thoroughly. The coating station works on a two 
roller system with the lower roller rotating in silicate of 
soda and passes the coating to the upper or application 
roller. The distance between the two rollers determines 
the actual thickness of the film applied. Fresh adhesive 
is pumped steadily into the tank by small, slow running 
gear pump. After that, the straw board or other material 
to be wound, is guided up to the pulling forward rollers 
and then down to the winding spindle. 


R. G. Macdonald Speaks at Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 9, 1932—The speaker last week 
at the weekly convocation of the New York State College 
of Forestry was R. G. Macdonald, secretary of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 

Mr. Macdonald outlined the opportunities for foresters, 
engineers and chemists in the pulp and paper industry. 
He also spoke to the pulp and paper course students about 
the organization and services of the association to its 
members and to the industry. 

He inspected the laboratories used by the pulp and 
paper course students and also the two new buildings un- 
der construction, one of which is to be devoted exclusively 
to pulp and paper work and will house a small paper ma- 
chine and other necessary equipment. 
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Terry multi-stage turbine generator units. 500 KW and 250 KW 
Furnish power and process steam for a large leather plant 


TERRY MULTI-STAGE TURBINES 


— TERRY multi-stage turbines are the result 
of over thirty year’s successful experience. 

— They are used the country over for driving 
generators, pumps, blowers, centrifugal compressors, 
etc. 

— They are built in all sizes up to 2000 HP for 
condensing, non-condensing, mixed pressure or bleed- 


er operation. 


May we send you descriptive bulletins? 
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Obituary 


Henry J. Miller 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 9, 1932—Henry Jacob Miller, 
74+ years old, for the last fifteen years president of the 
Hartford City Paper Company, manufacturers, Hartford 
City, Ind., died recently at his -home, 536 West Wayne 
street, Fort Wayne, Ind. He had been seriously ill with 
apoplexy for seven weeks. 

He was a life-long resident of Fort Wayne, where he 
was president of the Wayne Paper Goods Company, and 
a director of a bank and of the Wayne Knitting Mills. 
He had been a director of the First National Bank and 
Trust Company and later of the First and Tri-State Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, following the merger of 
the two institutions. As a young man he was employed 
in the old White National Bank there. He was one of 
the founders of the Jenny Electric Company, which was 
bought by the General Electric Company. He was a 
member of the First Presbyterian Church and of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Wilhelmina Rau 
Miller; a daughter, Miss Selma Miller, at home; two sons, 
Edmund H. Miller and Herbert R. Miller, both of Fort 
Wayne. 

Mr. Miller succeeded Louis Fox as president of the 
Hartford City Paper Company at the time of the latter’s 
death fifteen years ago. Mr. Miller, Mr. Fox and Charles 
Worden, now dead, all of Fort Wayne, and B. E. Van- 
Winkel, of Hartford City, founded the firm about thirty 
years ago. 


Guyon Miller 


Guyon Miller, president of the Dowingtown Manufac- 
turing Company, died on May 5 directly after his return 
home from Florida. Mr. Miller was 76 years old and 
more than fifty years ago, founded the Downingtown 
Manufacturing Company and was continuously identified 
with the company until his death. All these years, he 
was closely identified with the paper industry, both as a 
manufacturer of paper mill machinery—inventor and stock- 
holder in mill enterprises. He was widely known in the 
trade and held the friendship and respect of many of its 
most influential men. 

He was very much interested in civic, charitable and 
church affairs in his community and due to his efforts 
Downingtown has a fine water and sewage system, a 
forty acre public park and has a very fine up-to-date 
municipal building. 

For many years he was a member of the town council 
and was active in the Rotary Club, and other local or- 
ganizations, and a member of the Manufacturers Club of 
Philadelphia and also an active member of the Engineers 
Club of New York. 

In the passing of Mr. 
sustained a distinct loss 
citizen. 


Miller, the paper industry has 
and his community a valuable 


Charles G. Pugh 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 9, 1932—Charles G. Pugh, 
Sr., 69 years old, for many years engaged in the paper 
brokerage business in this city, was found dead in bed at 
his home, 4026 East Tenth street. Mr. Pugh was widely 
known in Indiana and adjoining states and had been in 
impaired health since the death of his wife eight weeks 
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before. She was for many years a teacher in the |: cal 
schools. Mr. Pugh had suffered from heart disease ind 
the death of his wife added worries that ultimately catsed 
his own death. He was found by a servant. He is -ur- 
vived by three sons, Edwin, of Los Angeles; Stanley G., 
of Detroit; and Charles G. Pugh Jr., of Indianapolis ; his 
mother, Mrs. Celia M. Pugh, and two brothers and three 
sisters, 


Indianapolis Demand Slow 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 9, 1932.—With the coming of 
temperatures considerably above normal for this time of 
the year, in fact hot weather, the demand for waxed con- 
tainers for the ice cream trade is picking up materially. 
Most of this demand is being satisfied at present from 
warehouse stocks and there is no particular increase in 
production. A continued demand, however, will cause 
these factories to go back to work. There has been little 
production in this line during the winter. It is known that 
stocks on the consumers’ hands are very low, due to close 
buying toward the end of last summer. 

Small orders in the book and cover markets seem to be 
the rule. Nor is there anything indicative now of any im- 
provement. Demand for news print continues low, with 
extreme caution being evidenced by the advertisers. The 
automotive trade seems to be buying more space, but if 
the public does not react rather promptly to this advertis- 
ing, it is likely that these factories will hunt their shells 
again and await future developments. The kraft market 
continues about the same, with prices pretty firmly estab- 
lished. 

Makers of boxes and cartons here report a fair volume 
of inquiry, but the users are howling for lower prices and 


their buying is in small lots. Makers of waxed papers, 
particularly those going to the bakery trade, report a good 


demand. Indiana factories in this line seem to have all 
the business they can do and one of the largest is working 
day and night, which is a little unusual for present times. 

Much more interest is being shown in the building paper 
field. Dealers in roofing and other building papers are 
making many inquiries and there are some fair sized 
orders being placed. 

There is a tendency on the part of the dealers to keep 
their stocks almost to the vanishing point. 


Orr Felt Co. to Build 

Dayton, Ohio, May 9, 1932—The Orr Felt and Blanket 
Company of Piqua is preparing to construct an addition 
to its plant on South Main street in that city, officials of 
the company announced the past week. 

The addition will be a one-story fireproof building, 48 
by 90 feet in dimensions, and will adjoin the present main 
structures. It is to be built to provide space for rearrange- 
ment of machinery to permit the company to make larger 
and wider felts than is possible at present, according to 
Marvin C. Burrell, the present general manager of the 
company. 

The Orr Felt and Blanket Company was established 
many years ago and is one of the leading concerns of its 
kind in the country. Besides its extensive plant on South 
Main street, the company maintains large warehouses in 
another section of the Border City, as Piqua is known in 
Ohio. 

It is considered in that city, and elsewhere in the Miami 
Valley, a healthy condition when a manufacturing firm 
finds it favorable to make an improvement of a substantial 
nature at this time and the Piqua concern is to be con- 
gratulated on its progressiveness. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The Chlorine Institute, Inc., has moved its headquarters 

from 30 East 42nd street, to 50 East 41st street. 
* * * 

Stickle Steam Specialties Company, of Indianapolis, an- 
nounces the removal of its New York offices to 11 West 
42nd street. The telephone number is Chickering 4-5362. 

. ke Ok Ok 

The regular weekly luncheon and meeting of the East- 
ern Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry was held at Allerton House, New York, on Mon- 
day. Prevailing business conditions were freely discussed. 

x * 

The New York-New England Company, paper board 
manufacturers, of Holyoke, Mass., announces the removal 
of its New York offices to 41 Park Row, Room 312. The 
telephone number is Worth 2-2823. 

eS 

Lincoln-Derrico Company, paper products, has been 
chartered under the laws of New York State with a capital 
stock of $50,000 preferred and 120 shares common. The 
attorney was H. H. Straus, 1225 Broadway, New York. 

. <3 

St. Regis Paper Company, New York, and subsidiaries 
reports for 1931 net income of $915,803 after depreciation, 
taxes, subsidiary preferred dividends and extraordinary 
charges of $566,771, comparing with net income of $4,257,- 
521 in 1930. Net sales and royalties were $13,249,823. 

ee 

The Trunk Line Association has set for public hearing 
in New York, before the Freight Traffic Managers Com- 
mittee at 2 p. m., Tuesday, May 17, the request for a re- 
duction in the rates on waste paper, rags and other paper- 
making materials made by Masman & Browne in behalf 
of the New York Association of Dealers in Paper Mills’ 
Supplies, Inc. 

x * x 

American Writing Paper Company exhibited an elab- 
orate display of various advertising campaigns at the Ad- 
vertising Club, New York, from April 25 to May 6. 
Eagle-A papers were prominently displayed. An inter- 
esting feature of the exhibit was the display of authentic 
old letter-heads alongside of their modern counterparts, 
showing how these same letter-heads would be designed for 
use today. 

i 

Holders of more than 87 per cent of the outstanding 
shares of capital stock of Robert Gair Company, New 
York, have already deposited or agreed to deposit their 
shares under the plan and agreement dated April 8, ac- 
cording to a notice issued by the committee, composed of 
F. Winchester Denio, chairman; William J. Alford Jr., 
Grant H. Fairbanks, George E. W. de Clercq and T. Ray- 
mond Pierce. To enable holders of stock not yet 
deposited to participate in the benefits of the plan, the 
committee has extended the time within which stock may 
be deposited until the close of business May 25. Deposi- 
taries for the committee are Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, and the First of Boston Corporation, New York. 


Sales Manager for Norma-Hoffmann 


H. J. Ritter, assistant secretary of Norma-Hoffman 
Bearings Corporation, Stamford, Conn., has also been 
made sales manager of the organization. To his new duties 
he brings the experience of years as sales engineer and, 
later, as manager of the New York Sales office. 
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New Fourdrinier Machine Improvement 


L. L. Lapeyrouse, of Chickasaw, Alabama, has invented 
and patented an improvement on Fourdrinier machines 
which is to be used particularly to make Fourdrinier bond 
or calipered paper, and will be, in the opinion of the in- 
ventor, a great help in making light weight paper. 

In making Fourdrinier board on the machines now in 
use, the general practice is to run the wire on an incline, 
from the breast roll to a point beyond the suction boxes, 
cither by lowering the breast roll end of the wire or by 
raising the suction end thereof. The wire, therefore, runs 
on an incline and the stock water is “rushed” by the head 
pressure for a part of the distance over the wire or table, 
but after the head pressure is spent, the stock water 
“drags” back and this dragging action disrupts the sheet 
which is being formed on the first part of the wire. 

The object of this invention is to overcome this trouble 
and provide means whereby the wire may be run on an in- 
cline for a certain distance over the sieve table and then 
level or on a decline for the remaining part of the distance. 
In this construction, the stock water will be “rushed” on 
the inclined portion of the wire, but, at the point where the 
head pressure is spent, the wire will travel either on a less 
inclined table or a level table or a table that is slightly de- 
clined. The purpose of rushing the stock water over an 
inclined table is to acquire bulk and a better formation; it 
is therefore, obvious that it is injurious to a sheet to dis- 
rupt it after it is formed. 

Because of this dragging of the stock water, a limited 
amount of inclination can be used on the machines now in 
use. With this improvement a great deal more inclination 
could be used on that part of the table next to the breast 
roll without experiencing any difficulty from dragging. 
This construction is claimed to offer all the advantages to 
be found in an ordinary Fourdrinier and at the same time 
embodies enough possibilities to satisfy the notions and 
ideas of any paper maker. Incidentally, this machine can 
be run level or with a straight pitch, like any Fourdrinier 
machine. 


Survey Favors Expansion Policy 

As the result of a comprehensive business survey cover- 
ing a large section of the United States, new sales offices 
have been opened in five of the large centers, and sales 
representatives are being placed in ten other cities by 
the Swann Corporation, manufacturers of chemicals, of 
Birmingham, Ala., with offices in the Graybar Building, 
New York, according to a statement by President Theo- 
dore Swann, who said in part: 

“This work is still in progress, but the information that 
we have so far secured has enabled us to increase our 
business month by month and assures us of the soundness 
of an aggressive policy of expansion. The most important 
feature of our survey is that it is constantly bringing to 
light uses for newly developed products of our research 
laboratories and new applications for old products. 

“If the net result of our work was merely to take busi- 
ness away from others, it would not be worth doing, as any 
gains that we might make could be as easily taken away 
from us by similar tactics on the part of our competitors. 
We are, however, discovering many ways of increasing 
the total use of chemicals. Business of this kind is crea- 
tive—it brings new values into existence and provides the 
best, if not the only, remedy for our present economic ills. 
. “Today the chemical industry is one of the most progres- 
sive. I am confident that America can luok to the chemical 
developments of this decade for the restoration of business 
activity and that the era into which we are entering will 
be predominantly a Chemical Era.” 
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THOMAS EDISON ONCE SAID=— 
“We humans will go to almost any pains to avoid thinking” 


SUPERINTENDENTS MUST THINK! 
To Accelerate Your Thinking Attend 


The Thirteenth Annual 
National Convention 


THE AMERICAN PULP & PAPER MILL 
SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION 
Buffalo, N. Y. — Hotel Statler 
JUNE, 2, 3, 4, 1932 


BRING—Your Mill Problems: Here you will meet those who 
will be glad to discuss them and help you solve them. 


BRING-—The Ladies: Plans for their entertainment and hap- 


piness are perfect. 


COME-—Be An Active Attendant: You will be fully repaid. 


WEDNESDAY — JUNE 1st — GOLF 
THURSDAY — JUNE 2nd, morning, afternoon and evening: 


Papers and Live discussions on Mill Problems, 
Divisional Group Dinners. 


FRIDAY — JUNE 3rd, morning and afternoon: Papers, Discus- 
sions and Mill Visits. 


SATURDAY — JUNE 4th, morning. Business meeting, Papers 
and Question Box. 


Address correspondence to 
FRED J. ROONEY 
General Chairman, Box 357, Lockport, N. Y. 
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PAPERMAKING BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1931 

The Bibliography of Paper Making for 1931 is just off 
the press and is being distributed gratis to all members 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry. A limited number of copies are available to non- 
members at $2.00 per copy. These should be ordered from 
the office of the Technical Association, 370 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 

The annual bibliography this year appears for the first 
time in regular book form. It will be remembered that 
for many years past the bibliography was printed in the 
Paper TRADE JouRNAL and in Technical Association 
Papers. The change this year, in part, was made neces- 
sary by the great volume of technical matter that is con- 
tinuously pressing for publication in the Technical Sec- 
tion of the Paper TRADE JoURNAL and the greatly increas- 
ing number of reports, papers and discussions which are 
presented at the convention of the Technical Association 
each year and which, of course, it is necessary to cover 
fully in Technical Association Papers. 

It is believed, however, that this new form will meet with 
general approval and will be appreciated as perhaps the 
most convenient way in which to handle the bibliography. 
The volume is attractively printed, is substantially bound 
in paper and is 6 x 9 inches, just the same size as the 
Bibliography of Paper Making for 1900-1928. This will 
allow the volume to be carefully preserved in the libraries 
of paper mills and elsewhere and make it convenient for 
general reference. 

It is to be regretted that this form of printing the annual 
bibliography was not started immediately after the 1900- 
1928 Bibliography appeared in the early part of 1929. In 
the scheme as contemplated at present, it will be observed 
that from the volumes of the bibliographies from 1900 to 
the present time, two volumes will be missing, namely the 
bibliographies for 1929 and 1930. These annual biblio- 


YEAR 


graphies will, of course, be available in Technical A \so- 
ciation Papers, but the thought will probably freque tly 
occur to persons consulting the bibliographies that it w: uld 
be a great convenience if the bibliographies for the mis:.ing 
years could be reprinted to conform to the present sche:ne, 
This would be rather an expensive undertaking, bu: if 
it is found sufficiently desirable by a sufficiently large num- 
ber of the members of the Technical Association and other 
interested persons, it may influence the work to be under- 
taken. 

The book includes 175 pages, of which 1 to 98 are de- 
voted to the Bibliography of Paper Making for 1931, 99 
to 164 to United States Patents on Paper Making and 165 
to 176 to an authors’ index for both the Bibliography and 
the Patents. 

The bibliography was, as usual, prepared by Dr. Clar- 
ence J. West, chairman of the Abstracts and Bibliography 
Committee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, who has done this work so acceptably for 
the association for so many years in the past. Owing 
largely to Dr. West’s efforts, no industries have such a 
complete record of the literature of their industries printed 
all over the world since 1900 as the paper making indus- 
try, even among industries that rank higher in importance 
than paper. This certainly is a record of which the mem- 
bers of the Technical Association and the men in the pulp 


and paper industries may be justly proud. The im- 


portance of this work to the industry in general will be 
increasingly appreciated as time goes along. 


EXAMINE ANCIENT PAPERS 


Using their recently devised testing instruments, which 
will be of great value in ascertaining the qualities of busi- 
ness papers, scientists of the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, D. C., discovered that of six additional old 
Oriental papers tested four were composed of flax and 
two of mulberry fibers, and were made in China sometime 
between the sixth and tenth centuries, it was announced. 

Other old oriental papers previously tested consisted of 
mitsumata and bamboo fibers. The variety of fibrous ma- 
terials found in these old permanent papers adds to much 
other evidence secured by the Bureau to the effect that the 
processing of paper fibers is the important consideration 
and not the source. Old papers such as these were made 
by hand, the only bleaching was by sunlight, and the only 
sizing materials were starch or glue which have little or no 
deteriorative effect. The mechanical papermaking proc- 
esses necessary for the rapid production of the modern 
papers, and the cooking, bleaching and rosin sizing ma- 
terials used to obtain the required whiteness and writing 
qualities, all require very careful control to produce papers 
matching the early ones in permanence. 


SOVIET PAPER INDUSTRY LAGS 


The paper industry in Soviet Russia continues to lag 
behind the general rate of industrial progress according 
to unofficial reports received here. Most of the paper mills 
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have not carried out production plans for 1931, so that 
the entire industry accomplished only 83 per cent of the 
plan for that year and turned out only 496,800 metric tons 
The 1932 
production plan for the industry is 677,000 tons of paper 
and 80,000 tons of board. The activities of the first three 


of paper instead of the expected 611,000 tons. 


months of this year, however, have not shown the ex- 
pected improvement in efficiency. The January program 
of the mills controlled by the United Paper Industry 
was carried out to the extent of only 88 per cent while 
the February accomplishment was even lower, namely 


84 per cent. 


T. J. Burke to Address Superintendents 


Thomas J. Burke, Director of the Cost Department 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association and editor 
of the Cost Section of the Paper TRADE JouRNAL will be 
one of the principal speakers of the Thirteenth Annual 
Convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association. This convention will be held June 
2, 3 and 4 at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Burke is recognized as the foremost authority on 
cost accounting in the pulp and paper industry. He will 
present a paper to the assembled operating executives of 
more than six hundred pulp and paper mills in North 
America outlining the advantages of scientific cost find- 
ing in every department of pulp and paper mills. 

According to Fred J. Rooney, General Chairman of 
the Convention Committee, the appearance of Mr. Burke 
on the program is in line with the policy of making this 
convention a clearing house for information on how the 
cost of production of pulp and paper may be reduced. 

“The Committee feels that the Association and its mem- 
bers are most fortunate in having Mr. Burke consent to 
discuss the subject of Costs at the Convention,” said Mr. 
Rooney; “we know of no one better qualified to discuss 
this subject in its application to pulp and paper manu- 
facture.” 

Mr. Rooney added that all other features of the pro- 
gram will also be presented by qualified experts. 

This convention will have an added attraction for visit- 
ing paper making experts in that it will include an ex- 
position featuring displays and demonstrations of the latest 
equipment and devices that have been developed during 
the last year especially for pulp and paper mill use. 

The exposition will occupy the same floor at the Hotel 
Statler as that on which the business sessions of the Con- 
vention will be held, so that the visiting paper makers will 
be enabled to view the displays of pulp and paper mill 
equipment with the utmost convenience. 


Union to Continue Wage Agreement 
Hupson Fatts, N. Y., May 9, 1932.—Following a 
meeting of union members of the International Brother- 
hood of Papermakers held here it was stated that no labor 
troubles are expected with the Union Bag and Paper 


Company during the coming year, It was indicated that 
the same wage agreement which has been in effect will 
be sought for the next year. A conference between of- 
ficials of the company and union representatives has not 
yet been arranged but it is probable that it will take place 
next week. The delay in arranging the meeting is under- 
stood to have been brought about because officials of the 
company are in Canada on a business trip. 
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Favor Duty on Wood Pulp 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PorspaM, N. Y., May 9, 1932.—Prominent paper mill 
men were in attendance at a meeting here this week of the 
Northern Federation of Chambers of Commerce at which 
endorsement was given of the bill placing a duty on 
ground wood and chemical pulp from foreign countries. 
Among those delivering addresses were Frank A. Augs- 
bury, head of the Algonquin Paper Mills, George W. 
Sisson, Jr., president of the Racquette River Paper Com- 
pany, and A. H. Martin, president of the Martin Pulp and 
Paper Company. 

In discussing the subject Mr. Sisson declared that the 
public was ignorant of conditions and that the introduc- 
tion of goods into this country on a depreciated basis is 
the means of throwing American labor out of work. He 
also declared that he introduced a resolution before the 
American Pulp and Paper Association in regards to equal- 
izing goods between countries but did not get far with it. 

A. H. Martin, head of the Martin Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, said that their mill had been hit the same as others 
and that competition was very keen. He claims that it 
has been necessary to reduce prices of the firm’s products 
to a great extent because of the foreign markets. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Augsbury called at- 
tention to the fact that products are coming here from 
countries whose currency is 40 per cent less valuable than 
ours which makes it impossible to carry on competition. 


Watermark Important Factor in Will 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 2, 1932.—Paper was respon- 
sible for the failure last week of a jury in Probate court 
here to break a will, which left a legacy of $250,000 mostly 
to the Indianapolis home for aged women and the Indian- 
apolis Chapter of the American Red Cross. B.D. Brooks, 
local business man, died some time ago and his will was 
filed for probate. It was dated in 1920. Robert Hackney, 
business partner of Brooks, and other persons sought to 
set aside the will in favor of an alleged document dated in 
1930, leaving the bulk of the fortune to Brooks. 

This was declared invalid in probate court and a month 
later a purported Brooks will dated in 1924 was unearthed 
and offered for probate over the 1920 will. The solution 
of the case involved a rare bit of detective work by de- 
fense attorneys which supplied a glamour usually lacking 
in routine civil actions. They made an exhaustive inquiry 
among all the paper mills in the United States and Canada 
and by means of the watermark, ascertained that the paper 
on which the supposed 1924 will was written was not 
manufactured until the following year. The plaintiffs dis- 
missed the case following this bit of evidence. 


To Move Box Factory to Vincennes 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 9, 1932.—Business and indus- 
trial men of Vincennes, Ind., held a meeting recently to 
raise the major portion of the expenses for moving the 
Genoa Paper Box Company, owned by H. L. Brenbarger, 
from Genoa, IIl., to Vincennes, where the company is to 
operate in one of the Hack & Simon buildings. The Cen- 
tral Fibre Products Company of Vincennes offered to pay 
one-fourth of the moving expense if the business leaders 
would finance the remainder. 

The Central Fibre Products Company will promote the 
interest of the paper box company, assist in auditing the 
monthly accounts and market its products, it is reported. 
The new company will manufacture paste board cartons, 
folding suit boxes, egg case cartons and other containers. 
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K ALBFLEISCH 


CHEMICALS 


7. ambition of progressive mills is to manufacture a 
better product at a lower cost. Good chemicals will 
help—in fact, they are essential to that fineness which 
paper-makers seek. 


Kalbfleisch is peculiarly well fitted to serve you. Many 
years of experience in developing chemicals especially 
adapted to paper needs enables us to meet the most diverse 
requirements. 


There are eleven Kalbfleisch producing plants . . . eleven 
convenient sources of dependable supply . . . look upon 
them as your warehouses for the prompt delivery of 
quality chemicals. 


Kalbfleisch Chemicals include: 


Alum (both Commercial and Iron Free) Rosin Size 
Casein (Domestic and Imported) Salt Cake 
China Clay Glauber’s Salt Soda Ash 
Sulphate of Soda Muratic Acid Ammonia 
Satin White Sulphuric Acid Nitric Acid 
Russ Process (Improved snow-white process) for de-inking 
and de-fibering waste paper 


The 
KALBFLEISCH 


Corporation 


ERIE, PA.. PENSOCOLA, FLA. 


ELIZABETH. N. J. 535 Fifth Avenue *®°K0Mo, IND. 
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Fiber Composition Weight Factors 


By John B. Calkin’ 


The newly-formed sub-committee of the Technical Association 
paper testing committee on microscopical testing methods is ac- 
tively resuming study of the use of weight factors in the fiber 
analysis of paper. 

A number of years ago Spence and Krauss’ referred to the 
fact that equal areas or equal lengths of different kinds of fibers 
do not represent equal weights. It is therefore important in 
determining fiber composition to know the relative weights of 
equal areas or lengths of the different fibers. The authors pub- 
lished some weight factors together with their method. A paper 
testing sub-committee, J. H. Graff, chairman, undertook the 
determination of a number of weight factors and recommended 
certain factors as official and certain as tentative.’ Some of the 
weight factors of this committee are not in agreement with those 
previously determined. At present some analysts are using the 
published weight factors, some have determined their own, and 
a third division are disregarding them entirely. 

In view of the importance of the work and the present dis- 
agreement it is felt that the committee should devote its major 
efforts at present to establish a set of standard factors and the 
variables involved in their use. There is considerable detail in 
this investigation and it will therefore be some time before this 
work will be completed. 

Some of the previous factors have been determined on pulp 
from various sources, but as Dr. Minor* has pointed out, under 
certain conditions of beating, the shrinkage of one kind of fiber 
is more than another. For this reason and to determine the 
effect of fibrilisation it is essential to determine not only the 
pulp factors, but also the weight factors under various condi- 
tions of beating in order to determine this variability. 

Miss Griffin has pointed out® the great variation in wall thick- 
ness between springwood and summerwood. There is a great 
variation in the percentage of springwood and summerwood fibers 
in trees grown under different conditions, so that the ratio of 
the two is not constant. Miss Griffin is having a series of samples 
made up at The Forest Products Laboratory to cover this point. 

It is proposed to make standard compositions of rag and 


1Junior member TAPPI, 
bridge, Mass. and chairman, 
methods. 

2 Paper 20, No. 11-13 (May 23, 1917) 

World’s Paper Trade Rev. 68, No. 26, 1093-1095 (Dec. 28, 1917) 

Chem. Abs. 11, 2275 (1917) ss 

*Tech. Assn. Papers, Series 8, 66-68 (1925) 

Paper Trade Jr., 80, No. 8 49-51 (Feb. 19, 1925) 

Chem, Abs. 19, 1628 (1925) 

*Tech. Assn. Papers, Series 10, 229 (1927) 

5 Communication to the writer. 

®Tech. Assn. Papers, Series 10, 227, 228 (1927) 

Ibid, Series 12, 186, 187 (1929) 

Paper Testing Methods, 21, 22 (1928) 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
sub-committee on microscopical paper testing 


bleached sulphite pulp from various sources, and then using 
fibers from the same lots to beat the fibers in different ways. 
The sheets will then be submitted to the various members of the 
committee and the compositions will be determined by the of- 
ficial dot count method.’ From these results it should be pos- 
sible to determine the variables in source of fiber and beating. 
After determining these variables for rag-sulphite compositions 
it should be possible to map out a more systematic attack on 
the other weight factors. 

The chairman would appreciate comments on this proposed 
program, and also further offers of assistance in it. 


Rag Fibers as Paper-Making Material 


The Bureau of Standards has made tests of strength, chemical 
purity, and stability of 8 unsized papers of bond type made 
in the Bureau paper mill from various kinds of rags. The kinds 
of rags used in making these papers were: Twos and blues, 
No. 1 old whites, new white cottons, new white linens, and dark 
linens. These materials were tested for alpha cellulose content 
and copper number and the same tests are in progress on the 
half-stocks prepared The used grades of 
cotton rags tested about 87 per cent alpha cellulose and the new 
grades about 94 per cent. New linens were 91 per cent and 
dark linens 83 per cent. Copper numbers gave practically the 
same information regarding fiber purity. 

The unsized papers made from “Twos and blues” and from 
“No. 1 old whites” were relatively weak, having a folding en- 
durance of about 200 double folds or less. The papers made 
from new cotton rag half-stocks were, of course, of very high 
strength, averaging 4000 to 5000 double folds depending upon the 
duration of beating. The papers containing linen were some- 
what higher in strength. 

The papers prepared from new white cottons had a very high 
degree of chemical purity, the alpha cellulose content being nearly 
98 per cent and the copper number 0.30. For the papers made 
from the used varieties of rags these values were respectively 
about 94 per cent and 0.65. 

All the papers were of high stability, none showing any loss 
in folding endurance after the heat treatment. The papers made 
from new rags decreased in alpha cellulose content as a result 
of the heat treatment about 0.5 per cent, while for papers made 
from the used rags this loss was about 1.0 per cent. These re- 
sults indicate that papers of very high stability can be made from 
used rags with careful processing, even though it was impossible 
to obtain very great strength values. 


from these rags. 
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Technical Association Section 


(Continued) 


Determination of Cuprammonium Viscosity" 


Tentative Official Standard Method of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


The following detailed directions for the determination of 
cuprammonium viscosity of pulps is an attempt to formulate a 
simple procedure which is sufficiently accurate and reproducible 
that it may serve as a routine test. The method herein described 
is a modified Shirley Institute method.’ This procedure has been 
found applicable to bleached and unbleached chemical pulps and 
to rag stocks. 

The cuprammonium viscosity of pulps is herein defined as the 
viscosity in centipoises at 20 deg. C. of a solution containing 1 
gram of bone-dry pulp, or its equivalent, per 100 cc. of cupram- 
monium solution. The cuprammonium solution is to contain 15 
grams of copper, and 200 grams of ammonia (NHs) per liter. 
Fifteen hours in the dark and in the absence of air, is to be 
allowed for the complete dispersion of the pulp. 


1. Apparatus 
Viscosiry TuBE. 

The viscosity tube shown in Fig. 1 is used both for dissolving 
the pulp and for determining the viscosity of the solution. The 
tube, of heavy pyrex glass, has an internal diameter of 1.0 cm. 
and a total length of 27 cm. The capillary is 2.5 cm. long and 
0.09 cm. inside diameter. The wide portion is etched with three 
rings, A, B and C, at heights 24.2, 12.2, and 6.2, above the flat 
end of the capillary. 

The top of the tube is closed with a rubber stopper carrying 
another capillary which has a ground glass stopcock. 


Each tube has a wedge shaped cylinder, Fig. 3, the bottom of 


“* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 15-18, 1932. 

This method arranged by D. Reuben, chemist, York Haven Paper Co. 

1 This method has been approved by the TAPPI Pulp Testing Committee. 
Send suggestions and criticisms to R. G. Macdonald, 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cuprammonium Viscosity Equipment. 
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Fic. 3 
The Wedge. 


which is notched. The cylinder, made from % inch steel or monel 
rod, is 2.5 cm. long. 

The tube is closed at the bottom with a piece of rubber tubing 
with clamp attached. 

The glass jacket, Fig. 2, supports the viscosity tube in the ther- 
mostat. The jacket is so constructed that it supports the tube 
on three glass points at the bottom, and is a sliding fit at the 
top. 

II. Test Specimen 

A representative pulp sample in the air-dry condition is shredded 
by means of a mechanical shredder or a coarse steel file. Wet 
pulp may be made into several handsheets, dried in the oven at 
100 deg. C. for three minutes, shredded, and then rapidly brought 
to air-dry condition by means of an electric fan. 

III. Procedure 
CALIBRATION OF VISCOSITY TUBE. 
Volume of tube. 

The volume of the tube is obtained by filling the tube with 
wedge inserted, with water and putting rubber stopper tightly in 
place. The excess water is forced out through the top capillary. 
By opening the stopcock, the contents are drained into a burette, 
and the volume taken by difference in levels. The average of 
several readings should be taken as the volume of the tube. The 
weight of bone dry pulp, or corresponding air dry weight, re- 
quired for each tube, equivalent to 1 gram oven dry pulp per 
100 cc. volume, should be calculated. 

Tube constants, C and k. 
These are determined from the formula 
i 
vVv=— t-—-— (1) 
C 


where is the viscosity in centipoises, 


is the specific gravity of the solution, 

is the time in seconds for the meniscus to fall between A and C, 

is gravity constant, which must be considered at low viscosities, 

is tube constant. : ; ‘ 

The constant C is first détermined with standard glycerine so- 


lution of approximately 1.21 sp. gr. (85 per cent glycerine so- 
lution), at 20.0 deg. C. The viscosity of the glycerine solution 
may be obtained from a curve drawn from the accompanying 
table. In this case, k may be disregarded since the time of efflux is 
long. Formula (1) then becomes 
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dt 
c=— (2) 
Vv 
from which the tube constant C is calculated. 
The gravity constant k is determined by repeating with water, 
substituting in formula (1) for C, value found above, d = 1, 
and V = 1 


MerHop. 

The calculated weight of pulp to give a 1 per cent oven dry 
solution is loosely rolled into the form of a cigarette in a strip 
of hard surfaced paper such as glassine, and is slid into the 
viscosity tube. The cuprammonium solution is siphoned into 
the bottom of the tube by means of the rubber tubing at the 
bottom, until two thirds full. The pulp roll is quickly broken 
up and freed from air bubbles by means of a thin glass stirring 
rod. The remainder of the solution is added at the top, the 
rod is scraped clean and the stopper is inserted. The excess 
solution is forced through the capillary and the stopcock is 
closed. The viscosity tube is wrapped in black cloth, and placed 
on a wheel rotating 3 or 4 revolutions per minute, so that the 
metal wedge falls freely through the solution as the tube rotates. 
Fifteen hours (overnight) is allowed for the complete dispersion 
of the pulp. 

The tube is then placed in the thermostat at 20 deg. C. till 
equilibrium is established. The rubber tubing is removed from 
the capillary, the tube is placed in position in the jacket which 
remains in the thermostat. The rubber stopper is removed and 
the pulp solution will flow through the capillary. The time in 
seconds (t) for the meniscus to pass between marks A and C 
is noted, and the viscosity of the solution is calculated from 


d k 
Yue fa——) 
Cc t 
k 
v=a (:--) 


in which d = 0.96, the sp. gr. of the 
pulp solution. 
C and k are constants found. 


or simplifying 


0.96 
Cc 


where Ci = 


Inspection will show when the expression — may be disre- 


t 
garded, as is usually the case with unbleached pulps of high 
viscosity. 


PREPARATION OF CUPRAMMONIUM SOLUTION.® 


Clean copper turnings are placed in a glass tube about 24 inches 
long and 4 inches in diameter. The tube is surrounded with ice. 
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Strong ammonia (26-28 per cent NHs) containing 2 grams of 
cane sugar per liter is poured in until tube is nearly full. Air 
which is passed through a washbottle containing strong ammonia 
is bubbled through the solution for several hours, until the copper 
concentration reaches 15 (+ 0.2) grams per liter. ‘The solution is 
then analyzed for ammonia and the proper adjustments made. The 
NHs concentration shall be 200 (+ 10) grams per liter. 

The copper concentration may be determined gravimetrically by 
weighing as copper oxide after evaporation and ignition, or volu- 
metrically.2, The ammonia concentration is obtained by distilling a 
portion of the cuprammonium solution to which strong alkali has 
been added, into standard acid and titrating back with standard 
alkali. 

The course of the reaction can be followed by estimating the 
copper content colorimetrically by comparing with a standard, 
both diluted fifty fold. Similarly, the ammonia content may be 
followed by direct titration, adding a portion to standard acid and 
titrating back with standard alkali. 


IV. Precision 


Duplicate samples should check within 2.0 per cent on bleached, 
and 3.0 per cent on unbleached pulps. 


V. Notes on the Method 


Etch marks b on the tube, Fig. 1, is optional, to be used with 
hard, unbleached pulps. In this case, the constant C, for the 
tube between marks a and b should also be determined. 

The pulp should be well broken up so that the metal wedge will 
fall through the full length of the tube, before the tube is put on 
the rotating wheel. 

The tubes may be cleaned by immersion in 1:1 nitric acid. 

The rubber stopper should be periodically replaced, determining 
the new volume each time. 

The cuprammonium solution should be made fresh every two 
months, 


TABLE OF VISCOSITY OF GLY os agg ary ATER SOLUTIONS 
(International Critical Tables, Vol. 5, p. 23) 


Specific Gravity Viscosity in Centipoises 
at 20.0 deg. C. at 20.0 deg. 
1.0000 .009 
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Materials of Construction Service Records* 


By James D. Miller’ 


In the total manufacturing cost of pulp or paper, the maintenance 
of equipment is an item of considerable magnitude. During the 
past few years, several new materials have been introduced, the 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, N, Y., Feb. 15-18, 32. 
Contribution of the TAPPI materials’ of construction committee. 


H ay TAPPI, chief chemist, York Haven Paper Company, York 
ven a. 


life of which exceeds that of the materials which they have re- 
placed. This effort to reduce the maintenance charge is meeting 
with success in many cases. 

The extent of the introduction of the new materials and the 
resulting economic effects is uncertain, as the industry has not 
reached a point of standardization so that comparisons cannot 
be made-in all cases; The relative resistance of materials to 
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corrosive agents may be determined from small sample testing 
under conditions as close to service conditions as possible. These 
results will show tendencies, but may be inadequate as guides to 
suitability when such factors as fabrication of the materials into 
commercial shapes are considered. 

In an effort to examine the present status of materials in 
service in the industry, comparing where possible more than one 
material at a seryice point, and indicating the life of the ma- 
terials in months and years, the following data has been as- 
sembled. As the mills surveyed are probably representative of 
their class in the industry, and all data. relates to materials in 
actual service, it is hoped that the survey may prove of value in 
focusing attention to the points where material replacement is 
most troublesome. 


Sulphite Process 


In the following, 18-8 refers to the 18 per cent chromium and 
8 per cent nickel alloy, with no information on fabrication methods. 
Blow-pit bottoms, conventionally of wood or tile, have been re- 
placed by 18-8 sheet, 3/32 inch in thickness with 1/16 inch slots. 
When constructed of 3 inch fir planks, the life was about a year; 
when of tile the life was good, but replacement troublesome due 
to dislodgement and cracking. The 18-8 plates have been in satis- 
factory service for 3 years, with the attendant spalling feature of 
reduction of stock losses. 

A case of side and top-relief strainers of 18-8 failing by the 
ball breaking where joined to neck resulted in return to bronze of 
85 per cent Cu., 10 per cent Sn., 5 per cent Zn., which: analysis 
permits a life of one year. Fabricated strainers of plate 18-8 
have been in use 3 years on 100 per cent top-relief, with one fail- 
ure due to physical change in the metal. Two cast strainers have 
been in service for 2 years with thermometer wells of the same 
18-8 for 3 years. The failures recorded were probably due to 
faulty design or metallurgical causes. No records of large cast- 
ings were available. 

Four inch 18-8 side-relief valves have been in use for 2.5 years, 
with bronze valves failing in 3 to 4 months. A case of copper 
side and top-relief lines being superior to brass is given. Decker 
lines of 18-8 have been in service for 1.5 years, with seven 70-inch 
sections for 3 years. For this service brass pipe must be replaced 
in about 9 months. Monel metal stems for blow-valves have been 
tound more satisfactory than acid resisting bronze. 

Bleach-plant service is not severe. Common iron pipe for bleach 
lines is suitable when completely filled, but when not in use for a 
time will fail in a month to six weeks. Wrought iron lines are 
good for 1 year. Walworth cast-nickel-iron lines have been in 
service for 3 years. Cast iron valves have been in continuous use 
for 20 years. 

Wood pipe, generally of white pine or fir has advantages over 
iron for fresh and white-water, as slime does not accumulate and 
no rust spots are produced. The life of wood pipe is from 5 to 6 
years, with failure usually from the bands rusting. A disadvantage 
of wood pipes is the tendency to leak when the water is drained 
for a few hours. Joining wood to metal pipe as a perfect connec- 
tion, presents some difficulty. Wood-lined steel and cement-lined 
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cast iron pipe is used to some extent. The physical propertic: 0} 
copper pipe make it very suitable for this service, and special sol- 
dering methods to produce threadless connections are permitiing 
copper to compete to some extent with the cheaper iron pipe. 


Sulphate Process 


The sulphate process presents few problems of severity to com- 
pare with the sulphite process. A case may be mentioned of calen- 
der rolls running in water becoming so damaged on the surtace 
by countless pits and depressions that weckly grinding is required, 
In view of the success of chromium plating for similar service, it 
is probable that this treatment may remove the difficulty. 

In the causticizing room the principal trouble is experienced 
with the roofing, window frames, etc., the average life being about 
18 months. Wrought iron piping is not entirely immune, being 
replaced after two years. Steel tanks for causticizing and settling 
are good for 4 years. 

Structural steel in the recovery room is in good condition after 
seven years’ service, with wrought iron roofing lasting about two 
years. Soapstone linings of the smelters last about 6 months, while 
soapstone lined spouts are only good for 6 weeks. At this point, 
the use of unburned magnesite brick offers a way out of this fur- 
nace difficulty.” 

In the diffuser room the principal action is abrasion, with some 
corrosion, resulting in pitting at the height to which the pulp and 
liquor fill the diffuser. By putting concrete bottoms in the dif- 
fusers, the life is about 12 years. 

Replacement of charcoal iron evaporator tubes is necessary after 
18 months’ service. This is a nominal charge. 


Neutral Sulphite Pulping Process 


No serious difficulty is experienced from corrosive action when 
the cooking agent is a concentrated mixture of sodium sulphite 
and sodium carbonate. The rod mill carried 20 tons of 3-inch di- 
ameter rods, 12 feet long, and rotates at 14 r.p.m. The change 
from cold-rolled manganese steel of 1.3 per cent manganese, to 
hot-rolled chrome steel rods, has increased the rod life which had 
been one year. Steel Jordan fillings are replaced after 6 months. 
An interesting comparison is in cylinder wire material. Bronze 
wires lasting from 4 to 5 days were replaced by Monel metal wires, 
which have been in service for nearly a year without showing any 
signs of corrosion. 

It is possible that the records here given may not be as good as 
those of some mills not reporting but who use the same or different 
materials for the same service points. This is inevitable when the 
many factors involved are considered. As the accuracy of a survey 
of this nature increases with the number of mills cooperating, the 
limitations of the data presented are fully recognized. 

The members of the Materials of Construction Committee who 
cooperated in this survey were: Bennett Preble, of Marathon 
Paper Mills Co., Rothschild, Wis.; R. C. Woolridge, of Bogalusa 
Paper Co., Inc., Bogalusa, La.; E. H. Niederauer, of Sylva Paper- 
board Co., Sylva, N. C. 


2? Mining and Metallurgy—Vol. 12—page 531. 


Optical Instruments in the Paper Industry * 


By Ben W. Rowland' and Harry F. Lewis* 


By virtue of the cooperative project being undertaken jointly by 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry and the Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal Company, the Institute has available in its research laborato- 
ries a rather complete collection of optical equipment for use in 


*Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, Y., Feb. 15-18, 1932 

Contribution of the TAPPI research and development division. 

1 Professor of chemistry, Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

?Member TAPPI, professor of chemistry, Institute of Paper Chemistry. 
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connection with its research program. The following paper is 
presented as a preliminary report to emphasize the value of opti- 
cal instruments for research work in the general field of pulp and 
paper. 

The equipment available includes: 1. The spectrophotometer, 
2. The hydrogen-ion colorimeter, 3. The nephalometer, 4. Micro- 
scopes of various types, 5. Micro-projectors,; 6. Refractometers, 7. 

he saccharimeter and 8. Photomicrographic equipment. 
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Some of the above instruments are widely known and used; 
others are little used and of uncertain value and application. The 
purpose of this general investigation is to study their application 
on a wide variety of pulp and paper problems. In this report 
there are outlined in a general way, the specific instruments with 
some discussion as to the way in which they have already been 
used, 

The Spectrophotometer 

The spectrophotometer is an instrument designed to analyze col- 
or in terms of basic physical units. Simply stated,:the instrument 
is constructed to break up a light source into its various wave 
lengths, and to measure the intensity of light at those various 
wave lengths. The light thus broken up may be either reflected 
or transmitted light depending upon the nature of the material. 
It has been found to be of value in determining the relative sta- 
bilities of a series of related cellulose solvents. In carrying out 
measurements of this type, the solvent (such as copper-ethylene 
diamine) is placed in the spectrophotometer tube and its absorp- 
tion measured. The solvent is then allowed to stand for a defi- 
nite time and at a definite temperature and its absorption curve 
measured and compared with the first. Any alteration in com- 
position of the material is easily observable; unchanged solutions 
yield similar curves. The particular series being investigated con- 
sists of the metallic complexes of the amines and diamines. Not 
only is the stability of the solvent alone of importance but also 
of the cellulose solution in that solvent. It is hoped that. by 
means of the data obtained in the spectrophotometer it will be 
possible to develop solvents whose solutions will have greater 
stability than those in the cuprammonium solvent; among other 
things, this should result in a viscosity method of wider applica- 
tion than is the present method. 


The Hydrogen-Ion Colorimeter 


The hydrogen-ion colorimeter is being studied from the stand- 
point of its application in the papermaking process. This instru- 
ment offers the most exact and constant method for colorimetric 
pH work and may be used with success even when the liquids to 
be examined are of the same color as the indicator. Such values 
may be made and compared with other values obtained with the 
platinum or glass electrodes. The usual type of colorimeter like- 
wise has many uses, as in the quantitative estimation of dye solu- 
tions and other more common analytical procedures. 


The Nephalometer 


The nephalometer is an instrument which finds use in the study 
of the dispersity of sizing ingredients. Designed .o measure the 
degree of turbidity of colloidal suspensions, the instrument is of 
more than analytical value; it serves as research equipment for 
the study of colloidal structural changes, especially when such 
changes result in an increase in colloidal particle size. Results 
have been obtained which in general indicate the validity of apply- 
ing the method for an examination of the process of degrading 
pulp; this is effected by noting any alterations in the dispersity 
of sols of cellulose from stock which has been aged under various 
ageing conditions. 


The Polarizing Microscope 


The property of double refraction exhibited by papermaking 
materials including the cellulose fiber itself offers an inviting field 
of exploration with the polarizing microscope. Structural changes 
of a physical nature taking place during the production and use 
of the paper sheet will be reflected in alterations in the optical 
phenomena observable when the material is examined in polarized 
light. Recently developed methods of studying matter by an an- 
alysis of the many different aspects of double refraction offer 
possibilities of a closer scrutiny of the minute structural peculiar- 
ities of a material when its optical behavior is examined in the 
presence of liquids having refractive indices ranging above and be- 
low that of the substance. The results are a step in advance of 
X-ray information which tells little or nothing of the shape and 
arrangement of the colloidal elements in the material. The polar- 
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izing microscope should find use in a study of the distribution of 
isotropic sizing and filling ingredients (clays, mineral fillers, etc.) 
in the paper formation. 
The Micro Projector 

The micro projector of most recent type which permits the use 
of objectives and eye pieces giving very high magnification and 
satisfactory light is of great value in studying visually and on a 
large scale the changes occurring in the physical structure of vari- 
out paper making fibers. This is especially helpful in following 
the progress of small scale and semi-commercial cooks where a 
change in conditions is being studied. It is also of value where 
there is an advantage in presenting the material simultaneously 
before a group of people such as in a research council. 


Refractometers 

The refractometer is an instrument of wide application in con- 
nection with the identification of a relatively pure material or the 
quantitative estimation of one component in a two-component 
mixture. As an illustration of the latter application, we have had 
occasion at the Institute to require per cent composition of ethy- 
lene diamine-water solutions. Such information has been most 
easily obtained by a determination of the refractive index of the 
mixture referring this value to a curve which had been previously 
drawn up from values for known mixtures. Another application 
has been in connection with the use of the refractive index as a 
control in the process of cook. Preliminary runs have been made 
which indicate a definite change in the refractive index of the 
cooking liquor with time and temperature of cook. Further ex- 
periments will be carried on with a view toward establishing 
whether or not this relationship has any particular value. The 
particular refractometer most commonly used for such purposes is 
the Abbe refractometer. This has an advantage of being sturdy, 
easily portable, and simple to operate. For greater accuracy, we 
have found the Dipping refractometer very valuable in determin- 
ing the concentration of salt solutions of various types; it like- 
wise may be used in corrosive liquids. The Dipping refractometer 
gives readings of the refractive index to the fifth decimal place, 
while the Abbe refractometer is accurate only to the fourth 
decimal place. 

The Polariscope or Saccharimeter 

In following the degradation of cellulose by acids of various 
types, the saccharimeter is of great value. The saccharimeter, 
measuring optical rotation will indicate very accurately the changes 
in concentration of optically active sugars solutions, such as are 
formed under certain circumstances by the action of acids on 
celluloses. 

Photomicrographic Equipment 


For the permanent recording of the physical structure of fibers 
or of other materials going into the preparation of paper or pulp, 
we have available’ a photomicrographic camera capable of magni- 
fication up to five thousand diameters. Within the optics usually 
used in examining fibers, the sixteen millimeter objective and a ten 
power eye piece, the magnification is four hundred. 

In closing, it should again be pointed out that the above experi- 
ments are merely preliminary in character and are presented only 
to illustrate the possibility of research application of the above 
optical instruments. It is hoped that before another annual meet- 
ing of TAPPI comes, we shall be in a position to more definitely 
evaluate these various instruments. 


Lubrication Cost Data Statistics 


Economies Effected 
Lubrication costs reduced from 16.3 to 7.7c per ton of paper. 
Lubrication troubles eliminated. 
Lubrication costs reduced from 26 to 5c per ton of paper. 
Lubrication costs cut in half. 
Marked reduction in consumption of oil. 
Lubrication costs reduced from 26.3 to 10.4c per ton of paper. 
Maintenance and lubrication costs reduced $1,200 per year. 
Lubrication costs reduced from 13.8 to 9.3 to 6.6c per ton of paper. 
Saving of 50 per cent in oil consumption. 

(10) Overall economies of $1,200 per year realized. 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 
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Wires, Felts and Press Rolls’ 


By L. M. Yoerg! and R. W. Pattison? 


The paper manufacture committee concentrates its work on the 
paper machine, namely, its operation and the care of machine 
clothing. 

While being a new committee we have not had time to organize 
our study until lately, on any definite part. We believe that 
wires and felts are a very important unit and should have more 
study devoted to its operation and care. 

Our principal object is, of course, to obtain the maximum life 
possible from our wires and felts and with this thought in mind 
we will endeavor to show how wire and felt life may be increased. 
We must also bear in mind that the conditions mentioned may be 
typical of a local instance but they may lead us to an ultimate 
standard practice whereby we may all benefit. 

The first step in this direction was started last June when a 
meeting was held in Washington, D. C., attended by the wire 
manufacturers and the consumers regarding the adoption of 
standards from which we will obtain longer life from our wires. 

The standards proposed were acted on by those present and cop- 
ies were sent out to the trade for suggestions. These standards 
have been adopted by the industry generally. 

The purpose is to bring about a more intelligent application and 
use of wire cloth, which will also bring longer life. Following is 
a list of standard meshes with tolerances, etc. for your own in- 
formation. 


DETAILS OF STANDARD MESH FOURDRINIER WIRE CLOTH 
Warp Wires Shoot Wires 
per Inch per Inch 


Stand- Vumber Number Shoot Wire 
ard of Dents Toler- of Toler- Warp Wire 
oy in Reed — <7 ance Min. Max. Min, Max. 
+ 


4 40 — 4 +2 0105 -0115 -0105 0115 
50 50 —2 36 +2 0095 -0105 -0095 0105 
60 60 —2 40 +2 0090 -0095 -0090 0105 
65 65 (+1) 46 +2 0080 -0085 -0080 0090 
70 70 —2 52 +2 0075 -0080 -0075 0085 
75 75 (+1) 56 +2 0070 -0075 -0070 0080 
80 80 —2 60 +2 0065 -0068 -0065 0075 
85 85 (+1) 64 +2 0057 -0063 -0057 0065 
9 90 —2 74 +2 0055 -0060 -0055 0060 
100 100 —2 86 +4 0045 -0050 -0045 0055 


We, of course, all know with a modern wet end having roller 
bearings on the table rolls and carrying rolls with suction couch 
instead of top couch rolls that satisfactory life may be obtained 

* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 15-18, 2. 
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if the machine tender knows his business. A machine tender can 
make or break a wire. I believe that most variation in wire life 
on the same machine is due to the difference between machine 
operators. Some overlook the fact that wires are not made of 
rubber, and that once stretched they will not come back, and when 
a wire is stretched it is also weakened. Quite often we have seen 
machine tenders come on tour and go the whole length of the 
machine and change this or that regardless of how well it may 
have been going, and then ten minutes later change them back, 
but when he takes up a turn or two on his tension roll his wire 
will tighten and then stretch, and of course he can’t loosen it as 
his wire will run slack and possibly too into a ridge. 

A prominent wire manufacturer has recently put on the market 
a wire that has woven in it a new type of alloy which has less 
stretch than the present wire now used. Our experience to date 
is that this wire gives longer life. If that be so, generally it is 
quite apparent that this is one way to overcome stretching due in 
some degree to the abuse of the tension roll. 

A survey of the committee members on strength of “souring 
solution” considered proper for cleaning wires was made, and it 
is rather interesting to note that no two used the same strength. 
The variation ran from a ratio of 1 part “vitriol” which is com- 
mercial Sulphuric (Sp. Gr. 1.84) to 20 parts water, down to 1 part 
vitriol to 2 parts water. Surely the difference is not due entirely 
to different conditions, and without a doubt the wire life could be 
increased in some cases where apparently the souring solution is 
too strong. A solution of 1 part vitriol to 6 parts of water is 
recommended for most conditions. 

We would like to have opinions expressed on this question, as 
this Committee feels that it is of vital importance. 

The seam is, of course, very important. Quite often if a seam 
was stronger a few more days could probably have been had. 

Have read much about the effect of hard water on the life of 
wires due to the formation of calcium salts in the wire, which has 
to be soured frequently to obtain maximum drainage. 

Might relate what I think is an interesting comparison between 
a mill using hard water to a mill using soft water. The hard 
water in this comparison runs about 60 parts per million while 
the so-called soft water contains about 10-15 p.p.m. 

This mill used about two wires a year and naturally had to 
sour the wire more often because of the calcium salts coating the 
wire. The location of this mill was changed to a place where soft 
water prevailed. The water was of course treated to produce a 
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color that would make fine papers. The pH of this water runs 
from 6.0 to 6.5. With the same machine exact in every detail the 
wire consumption increased from two a year to four a year. In- 
cidentally, the pH of the hard water was 7.0. It seems only too 
obvious that even with more souring needed with the hard water 
that the coating of the wire by the calcium salts apparently pro- 
tects the wire against the deteriorating effect of the acid present 
in the stock coming onto the wire. 

May I have an expression of opinion? 

Table 2 shows the effect of water at different pH’s and its effect 
on wires as determined by submersion of the wire for the period 
of time indicated, the wire being weighed before and after. Of 
course, the factor of friction is not included but this table does 
indicate the effect of water with varying degrees of acidity. 

Might suggest at this point that it would be a good idea for the 
wire manufacturers to establish a drainage factor for standard. 
We all know that seventy mesh wire will drain faster than an 
eighty. 

A prominent testing equipment manufacturer has on the market 
a device that could be clamped on the wire as it is being woven to 
determine the draining capacity in relation to the mesh. Would 
like to hear an expression of opinion on this subject. I am told 
that felt manufacturers use an air porosity tester in conjunction 
with their picks per inch. 

TABLE 2 
EFFECT OF pH ON WIRE 
1 Month Submersion 
Before Difference 
pH 3 Grams 
4.0 .03 


5.0 
6.0 


Per Cent 
Loss in Weight 
24 


hour in distilled water to remove any copper sulphate that might 
have been formed, then dried out to constant weight. 


Factors Affecting Wire Life 


Might add a word or two about doctors on the breast roll and 
lower couch roll. This is of course important because if the rolls 
are not doctored properly, wires can be spoiled by ridges due to 
stock adhering to the roll and forcing the wire at the point of 
contact, being between the wire and the roll. Good doctors elim- 
inate this. Flexible steel blade doctors are recommended as 
wood doctors warp, especially with intermittent operation which 
now prevails. 

The use of suction couch rolls will lengthen wire life due 
directly to the fact that you eliminate a weighted roll riding on 
the wire, and second this felt jacketed roll with guard board on 
acts like a brake, and its elimination should bring about longer 
life. We recommend that no crown should be carried on the 
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couch roll as it will cause stretching of the wire at that point. 

What suggestions have you regarding other tests or methods 
whereby the results will be a better wire or better method of 
handling to give us better wire life? 

It is my understanding that there is available on the market a 
tension roll indicator that will indicate the tension while running 
of pound per square inch. If any member here has that informa- 
tion, I would appreciate it very much. 

Fillers, talcs, etc., containing much grit should be avoided. 
Where much of this material must be used and wire life is low, 
this factor should be carefully studied. 


Felts 


A paper entitled “Paper Machine Operation” was prepared by 
L. M. Yoerg and me and presented by me at the fall meeting of 
TAPPI at Erie, Pa., in September, 1930. In that paper the state- 
ment was made that the production of most machines is limited to 
their drying capacity. Probably that statement should be changed 
to “The Production of most machines is limited to the water re- 
moval ability of the felts,’ which inversely affects the drying 
operation. 

It is quite reasonable to assume that if the porosity of the felt 
were increased that with the same pressure more water would be 
removed, thereby having less water to be evaporated by the dryers. 
If the machine was up to drying capacity before, it is obvious that 
the production could be increased. 

The necessary texture required will govern the amount of por- 
osity to a certain extent, as it is quite apparent that the more open 
a felt is the rougher the texture also. When a press is weighed 
too heavily there is a danger of felt marketing, which of course 
is very objectionable on fine texture papers. 

It might be well to add at this point that the cost of removal 
of water by pressure is much cheaper than by evaporation. Ac- 
cording to a well known felt maker, the cost to remove a ton of 
water at the presses is fifteen cents, while it costs $1.85 to evapo- 
rate one ton. Therefore, it is quite obvious that the presses and 
felts should demand more attention than they have in the past. 

Quite simple it seems to increase the porosity of the felts, in- 
creasing their water removal ability, and therefore, consume less 
steam or increase production. But when the porosity is increased, 
the durability is decreased, so the question arises whether or not 
you accomplish anything by decreasing felt life for increased water 
removal. 

When one considers that the average felt travels many miles 
during the course of its life, with the enormous tension exerted, 
it becomes quite apparent that the felt rolls should turn very 
easily as this directly affects the life of the felt. 

Needless to say, putting a felt on and running it in is very im- 
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portant. Much of the felt life is sacrificed by starting 
or running in. The felt should be spread evenly in the machine 
and with all stretch rolls loose. As the felt is running, cold water 
should be played on it as evenly as possible so the felt will be- 
come thoroughly saturated and will shrink naturally and evenly. 
If this shrinkage is uneven in any way, trouble will soon develop, 
with the probable outcome that your next felt will be specified to 
be tougher, at a sacrifice to water removal qualities. 


improper 


With the advent of suction press rolls, felts have a new evil. 
While there is no question that they remove more water, it is 
quite apparent that the life of the felt will be shortened. I have 
no data available regarding the effect of suction press rolls on felt 
life, but if there is anyone present who has, I would appreciate his 
telling us what his experience has been. 

The question of proper crown on the press rolls is very im- 
portant, as it will tend to wear the felt where it pinches the most. 
For instance not enough crown will cause a pinch in the ends of 
the felt, and too much crown causes a pinch in the center. It is of 
course quite obvious that the sheet of paper made under such 
conditions will cause all kinds of trouble, because the uneven 
pressing causes uneven drying. 

A word about felt conditioners should not go amiss. The fol- 
lowing charts show the effect on the porosity of the felt when 
filling up and after washing plotted against time and moisture in 
the sheet leaving the presses. 

The chart relates only to the first press felt. The instrument 
used was designed by a prominent testing equipment maker and is 
of such type that it can be clamped on the felt after the paper is 
broken down for a few minutes. 

The time necessary for the column of water to pass through 
the felt is a measure of porosity. True, it is not an exact condi- 
tion, but nevertheless the readings are all relative to the reading 
of the new felt and washed felt. 

The felt conditioner curve 
more uniform; 
uniform. 


shows that the water removal is 
therefore, the pressing and drying should be more 


It is of course apparent that when the felt fills up the moisture 
content of the sheet increases and therefore your steam consump- 
tion increases. We, of course, know that when that happens our 
costs increase. 

Production is lost when the machine shuts down to wash a felt 
and broke increases. What data are available seems to indicate 
that felt conditioners are essential for proper machine operators. 

Years ago stop lights, rear view mirrors and windshield wipers 
were considered extra equipment in automobiles, but today they 
are necessities and are, therefore, standard equipment. I think the 
time has come when the same is true with the felt conditioner. (2) 

Fig. la, shows clearly the rate of the felt filling up. Naturally 
while this is taking place the steam demands increase, extra 
weights are added to the press and consequently you approach the 
felt marking state. Paper made under such conditions is not 
uniform, and when compared with a sheet made under clean felt 
conditions, one would without a doubt pick the latter sheet. 

While obtaining data for this curve, approximately 114-2 hours 
per day were lost to wash felt, therefore necessitating the loss of 
production and fibre in shutting down and starting up. 

While both felts ran 20 and 16 days, respectively, 
per ton was much less with the felt conditioner. 

The paper made with the conditioner was more uniform 
throughout, whereas without the conditioner there was evidence 
of buckled edges and cockles., 

The per cent of moisture in the web leaving the first press in- 
creased as the felt filled up. Fig. 1b, without felt conditioner, 
shows this. 

The speed of this machine averages approximately 225 feet per 
minute, running mostly sulphite papers. 

Work has been started to try to set up a factor that, when ap- 
plied by the history of a felt, will show its efficiency. True 
enough, pounds of paper, divided into cost of felt, is all most of 


the felt cost 
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as it tells us our approximate felt cost per poun| of 
paper. 

Tension exerted upon the felt affects the water removal ability 
of the felt. varies, aS most machine, are 
equipped with hand-operated wheels which take up the slack as 
the felt stretches while running. I understand that there has heen 
patented a device to measure this tension. Such a device should 
eliminate an important variable, and would tend to give us more 
even tension, and therefore, more even water 

In conclusion we 


This tension, of course, 


removal. 

might add that when steam demands increase, 
it would probably be worth while to devote some time to the 
presses, as therein lies the success of efficient machine operation 

Hardness of press rolls or density is very important in water 
removal, also the pressure applied. We all know thet with the 
same pressure more water will be removed by a roll that is harder 
than with a soft roll, the reason of course being quite apparent in 
that with the hard roll the nip contact area is smaller. 
the pressure is applied in a smaller area. 

The hardest rolls should be with the driest paper. In other 
words, the softest roll should be your first press and the hardest, 
the third press, the second press hardness being a value between 
the first and third. 

The degree of hardness is purely a mill condition, but when the 
proper hardness has been arrived at, the order just mentioned 
should follow. 

We wonder how many mills do this, and what their experi- 
ences have been. 

Naturally crowns should decrease as hardness increases; also 
with increasing diameters. As the face of the roll is increased, 
crowns should increase. 

The amount of crown carried on the bottom press roll is also 
governed by the type of top press roll used. If a wooden top roll 
is used a much lower crown must be carried than with stone 
or metal, also a lower crown must be carried with stone than 
with metal. 

Other factors also enter into the proper crown for a local con- 
dition. Some of them might be termed very important. They 
are as follows—Uniformity of density across the face of the roll, 
grade or type of paper manufactured in respect to slow or free 
stuff, peculiarities of the individual machine, and the speed of the 
machine. It is, of course, obvious that when any of the above are 
varied, crown must be varied to compensate for these differences. 


Therefore, 


Chemical Condition of Old. Publications 

As a part of its study of the preservation of records, the Bureau 
of Standards is testing duplicate copies of old publications that 
had been stored in public libraries in various localities. These 
tests show quite strikingly the adverse effect of highly-polluted 
air. The publications that had been stored in industrial centers, 
where acid fumes from combustion of fuels are prevalent, are 
consistently in a poorer state of preservation than those stored in 
a purer atmosphere. The former are weaker and more discolored, 
quite consistently have a lower degree of cellulosic purity, as evi- 
denced by higher copper number and lower alpha ceilulose, and 
have higher acidity. 

Following are some typical test data showing the relative purity 
of paper from duplicate publications stored in widely different 
atmospheric environments. The date of publication follows the 
title of each book. 


TEST DATA FOR DUPLICATE ISSUFS OF OL 2. BY BLICATIONS 
STORED IN DIFFERENT LOCALIT 
Title—Today on The Nile (1905) 
Alpha 
; ashy Copper cellulose, 
L LOC: ation of Library number per cent 
York ryt ey : 
Oakland, 
Title 


New 
Ann Arbor, 
Oakland, 


New York... 
Washington, 
Ames, lowa 


Acidity as 


4. 
Higher Education in. Michigan (1891) 
6.55 

él. 9 


5.87 
Title—The Labor Movement in 
3.44 


61.4 
America (1918) 
53.0 


hed 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 


Abstracts of Articles and Patents Compiled by the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Couture, 
John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman 


The National Research Council, 21st and B Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., through Dr. Clarence J. West, extends the cour- 
tesy of its photostat service to members of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Owing to a limita- 
tion of personnel and time, this service cannot be extended 
to non-members. 

The charge for the photostat service is: 9 x 11 inches— 
18 cents per page, 18 x 11 inches—35 cents per page, 22 x 18 
inches—70 cents per page, minimum charge, 50 cents. 

Payment should be made upon receipt of invoice. 

Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Machinery 


Save-All. Carl B. Thorne. U. S. pat. 1,826,485 (Oct. 6, 1931),— 
The machine comprises a horizontal cylindrical cage formed of 
spaced longitudinal ribs. The slots or gaps between adjacent 
ribs are bridged by means of screens which extend outwards and 
pass around pipes mounted in ring frames which are coaxial 
with the cylindrical cage and secured to the same hubs as the 
cage. The white water is fed inside the cage, which is slowly 
rotated. The stock which has collected on the inside of the 
screens is washed into a central trough by means of sprays lo- 
cated above the top of the machine.—A. P.-C. 

Pulp Storing and Mixing Machine. Carl B. Thorne. U. S. 
pat. 1,819,531 (Aug. 18, 1931).—A large, vertical, cylindrical tank 
is divided into a number of compartments by means of radial 
partitions, and is suitably suspended by vertical beams from a 
superstructure. A slowly revolving arm pivoted at the center 
of the bottom of the tank scrapes the pulp into a central dis- 
charge hopper, whence a conveyor takes it to the place of 
utilization or returns it to the top of the tank through a dis- 
tributor which distributes it unifermly in the several compart- 
ments.—A. P.-C. 

Cone-Shaped Save-All for the Clarification of the White 
Waters from a Paper and Similar Mills. Fritz Trledter, Cologne. 
Ger. pat. 528,941 (Oct. 28, 1927).—The invention concerns a 
cone-shaped save-all in which the white water enters the clari- 
fication space at or in the vicinity of the center of the save- 
all and in a horizontal plane.—J. F. O. 

Fourdrinier Paper Machine. W. H. Millspaugh. Belg. pat. 
377,819 (April 30, 1931).—The fourdrinier wire passes beyond 
the usual suction couch roll and around an auxiliary roll. A 
press roll is placed in contact with the upper run of the wire 
between the couch and auxiliary rolls. An endless felt passing 
around the press roll picks the sheet off the wire to pass it 
through the presses.—A. P.-C. 


Fourdrinier Paper Machine. William R. Thomson. U. S. pat. 
1,827,177 (Oct. 13, 1931).—The object of the invention is to 
evenly distribute the suction under the entire stock surface of 
the wire and to eliminate the usual suction boxes and suction 
rolls. This is accomplished by providing a flexible endless per- 
forated suction mat, adapted to travel with and at the same 
speed as the wire. The mat is in contact with the underside of 
the wire over its entire stock-supporting surface. The mat is 
provided with channels which communicate with the perfora- 
tions, and with openings formed in the side frames of the ma- 
chine which are provided with suction chambers. The side 


frames support the table rolls which are in contact with the 
under side of the mat. Means are also provided for sealing the 
mat at its side edges where it is in contact with the frame.— 
a TA 

Automatic Moisture- and Weight-Control Adjusting Device 
for Paper Machines. Arthur E. Broughton. U. S. pat. 1,822,- 
005 (Sept. 8, 1931).—A pending patent has for its object the 
automatic regulation of the moisture content of paper by means 
of a thermostatic control which actuates means for increasing 
or decreasing the weight of the stock according to the tempera- 
ture of the paper web at a point near the wet end of the drier 
section of the paper machine. The present invention has for its 
object the automatic readjustment of the automatic control so 
as to maintain the paper on any desired weight basis with a 
minimum of manual operations. When the paper machine is to 
be readjusted for a different weight and moisture content, it is 
merely necessary to operate a single electric switch and then 
regulate the manual controls in the usual manner, whereupon 
the mechanism automatically maintains the several control 
elements in properly adjusted positions for the basis weight.— 
A. P.-C. 


Apparatus for Regulating the Consistency of Paper Stock. 
John F. Grabowsky. U. S. pat. 1,819,552 (Aug. 18, 1931).—The 
stock is delivered from a pump into a compartment provided 
with a float which controls the valve in the diluting-water pipe, 
so that an increase in consistency causes an opening of the 
valve, and vice versa. The whole of the stock passes into a com- 
partment provided with a counterweighted scale plate; the po- 
sition of the latter depends on the consistency of the stock. If 
the consistency is too high, the amount flowing to the paper 
machine is reduced and at the same time the amount of dilution 
water is increased; and vice versa.—A. P.-C. 

Fourdrinier Paper Machine. Earl E. Berry assignor to Beloit 
Iron Works. U. S. pats. 1,833,350 and 1,833, 351 (Nov. 24, 1931). 
—No. 1,853,350—The invention provides for the elimination of 
the usual flat suction boxes and their replacement by a suction 
device which travels with the wire and which lias a hydraulic- 
ally and pneumatically balanced traveling surface for support- 
ing the machine wire. No. 1,833,351—In addition to a travelling 
suction device such as provided for in the previous patent, the 
invention provides for the elimination of the table rolls, the 
suction device extending under practically the wlfole of the- 
upper reach of the machine wire. This permits of considerably 
shortening the length of the fourdrinier part of the machine.— 
A; Pa. 

Guiding Device for Paper Machine Wires. Arthur Schubert. 
U. S. pat. 1,821,583 (Sept. 1, 1931).—The guide roll is operated 
by electrical means, all of which are iocated some distance 
above the machine, so as to reduce hazards to the machine 
crew, wear and corrosion to the electrical apparatus owing to 
water from the machine, and also eliminates interference in the 
operation of the machine by the crew. Means are provided to 
oscillate the wire within adjustable limits in order to reduce the 


wear on the wire and on the suction box covers.—A. P.-C. 

Removable-Fourdrinier Paper Machine. Wilhelm Giebeler. 
U. S. pat. 1,822,023 (Sept. 8, 1931).—In order to be able to bet 
ter control the formation of the sheet, a hydraulic back pres- 
sure is provided under the wire at the slices and as far along 
the wire as there is still so much water in the web that the fibers 
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are not in firm engagement with one another. The hydraulic 
back pressure is produced by placing a suitable number of 
troughs directly under the wire. The water flowing into each 
trough is discharged through the perforated bottom below 
which is a correspondingly perforated slide. By adjusting the 
position of the slide relatively to the bottom, the rate of dis- 
charge of the water, and consequently the back pressure, can be 
adjusted.—A. P.-C. 


Slice for Paper Machines. Nicholas. J. Niks. U. S. pat. 
1,818,267 (Aug. 11, 1931).—The invention provides a self-adjust- 
ing slice which compensates for the inequalities of adjustment 
of the slice to provide accurate determination of the thickness 
of the paper. The slice is arranged with respect to the center 
of the breast roll so that it is of the minimum distance from 
the center thereof, so that both sides of the sheet will be made 
without or mottling as a result of perfect 
distribution over the wire. A yielding seal is provided between 
the wire and stuff box so as to provide an enlarged pool of 
stock to provide an even distribution of stock over the wire. In 
order to prevent, as far as possible, the fibers from issuing 
under the slice in a direction parallel to the direction of flow, a 
number of disks are mounted on a rotating shaft as close as 
possible to the outlet of the staff box, the disks being in two 
sets inclined in opposite directions.—A, P.-C. 


the same streaks 


Regulating the Flow of Stock on Fourdrinier Paper Machines. 
Alonzo Aldrich and Earl E. Berry assignors to Beloit Iron 
Works. U. S. pat. 1,818,777 (Aufi. 11, 1931)—The invention 
provides various novel features of construction of Fourdrinier 
paper machines, which permit of making various adjustments in 
the slices, either individually or collectively, while the machine 
is in operation.—A. P.-C. 


Regulating the Flow of Stock on Fourdrinier Paper Machines. 
Earl E. Berry assignor to Beloit Iron Works. U. S. pat. 1,818,- 
681 (Aug. 11, 1931).—This patent covers improvements to U. S. 
pat. 1,818,777 (see ‘preceding abstracts). It provides a simpli- 
fied and improved construction for facilitating the making of 
changes in the deckle width and at the same time affords a 
greater range of adjustment of the slice or slices. The change 
of deckle widths is made when the machine is at rest, but the 
fine adjustments for controlling the flow of the stock and de- 
posit of the fibers may be made while the machine is running. 
Provision is made for a sectional slice having a single lip, which 
is interchangeable, with lips of different lengths corresponding 
with the slices for different deckle widths—A. P.-C. 


No-Deckle Device for Paper Machines. Adelbert M. Hinkson 
assignor to Paper Machinery Corp. U. S. pat. 1,818,712 (Aug. 
11, 1931).—Wing plates are provided at the ends of the stock 
inlet, these plates extending only a relatively short distance 
along the wire (e.g., 7 to 8 inches for a machine speed of 200 
to 400 ft. per min.)—A. P.-C. 


Suction Box for Paper Machines. Max Wenzel. U. S. pat. 1,- 
831,334 (Nov. 10, 1931).—This invention is an improvement on 
U. S. pat. 1,518,116 (Dec. 2, 1924). In the former patent two 
rolls were provided to support the wire as it passed over the 
suction box. By the present invention, the construction is 
modified so that a single roll is sufficient.—A. P.-C. 


Suction Box for Suction Rolls. Hiland R. Fransworth as- 
signor to The Paper and Textile Machinery Co. U. S. pat. 1,- 
832,974 (Nov. 24, 1931).—The suction box consists of a length 
of standard pipe, with a slot or opening along the portion 
through which suction is intended to act upon the effective arc 
of the shell. Radial plates are bolted to the pipe along the 
edges of the slot and extend close to the inner surface of the 
suction-roll shell, and packing strips are provided between the 
outer edges of the plates and the inside of the shell—-A.P.-C. 


Suction Roll. Charles E. Conley assignor to Dowington 
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Manufacturing Co. U. S. pat. 1,821,793 (Sept. 1, 1931).—A por. 
tion of the suction box between the bearing and the suction 
head is exposed. A worm gear is secured to the suction 

at this point, and by rotation of this gear through a worm 1 esh- 
ing therewith, the box can be adjusted in any desired position, 
inside the roll. The face of the worm gear is provided wit! in- 
dicator marks aligning with the inner faces of the packines of 
the suction box, so that the box may be adjusted accurately to 
any desired position without having to remove the felts or 
wires to permit inspection of the roll.—A.P.-C. 


Suction Roll. George D. Kilberry assignor to Dowington 
Manufacturing Co. U. S. pat. 1,821,757 (Sept. 1, 1931).—The 
back journal of the suction box is preferably carried interiorly 
of the main rear journal, while the front suction-box journal 
may or may not be carried interiorly of the main front journal, 
Suction is applied to the rear main journal extension, instead 
of at the front suction-box head, thus eliminating the necessity 
of breaking the connection to the vacuum pump when the wire 
or felt is being changed. This construction simplifies the front 
end construction and shortens the length of the suction-box 
heads, resulting in a neater and more compact arrangement.— 
A.P.-C. 


Gearless Suction Roll with Extended Suction Box. William 
H. Millspaugh assignor to The Paper and Textile Machinery Co. 
U. S. pat. 1,819,332 (Aug. 18, 1931).—At the driven end of the 
roll, the suction box is supported in a block or head mounted 
on ball or roller bearings inside the shell. At the front end, 
the suction box is supported in a head which is entirely ex- 
terior to the roll and which permits of adjusting the angular 
position of the box inside the roll—A.P.-C. 


Marking Roll. Casper E. Youngchild, Jean K. Vanatta and 
John W. Youngchild assignors to Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
U. S. pat. 1,820,338 (Aug. 25, 1931).—A roll for marking paper 
on the paper machine is formed with a marking sleeve made 
up of a number of alternate layers of hard rubber and fabric, 
the outer surface of the sleeve being of hard rubber having a 
design engraved or incorporated in it. The various layers are 
removably secured together so that it is possible to strip the 
layers from one another to expose the successive hard rubber 
surfaces which can then be engraved to form new marking sur- 
faces. The marking sleeve is made with a bore of larger 
diameter than its supporting roll to permit of its easy removal 
or placing in position—A.P.-C. 


Consistency Controlling Device. Sidney E. Meyers assignor 
of one-half to Ericsson H. Merritt. U. S. pat. 1,825,155 (Sept. 
29, 1931).—A rotatable member having concave blades is im- 
mersed in the stock to be controlled. The member is driven 
by a motor through a suitable driving train. The frictional 
Grag on the member depends on the consistency of the stock. 
Any variation in the drag acts to operate a valve-controlling 
member through which the supply of water to the stock is 
regulated so as to maintain the consistency constant.—A.P.-C. 


Measuring and Controlling the Thickness of Paper on the 
Paper Machine. William P. Schweitzer. U. S. pat. 1,820,165 
(Aug. 25, 1931).—The essential feature of the invention lies in 
using the electrical conductivity at the “critical point” (point at 
which no further amount of water can be removed from the 
sheet by mechanical means) for obtaining a basis on which to 
measure the thickness of the paper web on the machine. The 
apparatus used consists essentially of a Wheatstone-bridge elec- 
trical circuit. One resistance arm of the circuit is caused auto- 
matically to vary in direct proportion to the variations of re- 
sistance lengthwise through a substantia! web area; an adjacent 
arm of the bridge is caused automatically to vary in direct pro- 
portion to resistance variations perpendicularly through the 
same web area. Any unbalance of the bridge is due to varia- 
tions in thickness of the web, regardless of variations in water 
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purity and may be used for indicating, recording and correcting 
yariations in thickness.—A. P.-C, 

Automatic Starting Device for Sectional Electric Paper Ma- 
chine Drives. Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft. Fr. pat. 
718,150 (June 4, 1931).—In order to eliminate the disadvantages 
inherent to present-day starting devices, the current-relay is 
connected so that its excitation varies proportionally as the 
current of the motor that is being started. In this way satis- 
factory starting can be obtained with motors operating under 
widely different load conditions.—A, P.-C. 

Regulator for Electric Sectional Paper Machine Drives. Sie- 
mens-Schuckertwerke A.G. Belg. pat. 378,627 (April 30, 1931).— 
Each regulator is provided with a contactor acting both as 
rectifier and differential, driven by the corresponding motor and 
connected to the master circuit. The direct pulsating current is 
used directly to act on the excitation of the section motor.— 
A. P.-C. 

Regulating Device for Sectional Electric Paper Machine Drives. 
Siemens Schuckertwerke A.G. Belg. pat. 378,190 (April 30, 1931). 
—Synchronism of the various sections is maintained by means 
of a device having no mechanically driven parts; this may be 
obtained by use of electrical tubes——A. P.-C. 

Synchronized Super-Calender and Winder Drives in the 
Paper Industry. C. W. Drake. Paper Trade J. 94, No. 7; 140- 
145 (Feb. 18, 1932).—A brief description of the more recent and 
common types of drive for individual super-calenders and 
winders and of the Westinghovse combined super-calender and 
winder drive—A. P.-C. 

Centrifugal Machine for Cleaning Paper Stock. Centrifugal 
Engineering and Patents Corp. Belg. pat. 377,523 (April 30, 
1931).—The invention relates to centrifugal machines having a 
basket with unperforated wall and an inwardly extending flange 
at the top to retain the light and heavy impurities, while the 
good stock overflows continuously at the top. The patent pro- 
vides for two or more co-axial baskets, acting independently of 
one another.—A. P.-C. 

Process for the Manufacture of Supercalender-Roll Coverings. 
F. Goreux. Belg. pat. 379,390 (June 30, 1931).—Textile fibers 
are incorporated into an elastic material such as rubber.—A. 
P.-C, 

Device for Calenders with Several Rolls. Joh. Kleinewerfers 
Sohne, Krefelf. Ger. pat. 523,866 (Feb. 19, 1930).—The inven- 
tion consists of a special device for regulating the weight on 
each roll of the calender.—J. F. O. 

Device on Drums for the Laying of Sheets of Paper in a 
Paper Machine. Karl Helge Tomtlund, Karlstad. Czech. pat. 
34,056.—The drum is provided with openings which during ro- 
tation interchange with the vacuum connection and with the 
outside air.—J. F. O. 

Device for the Laying of Paper Sheets on a Paper Machine. 
Karl Helge Tomtlund, Karlstad. Czech. pat. 34,067.—J. F. O. 

Stock Inlet for Paper, Board and Carton Machines. J. M. 
Voith, Maschinenfabrik, Heidenheim. Ger. pat. 527,129 (May 
30, 1928).—The invention concerns a device which brings the 
stream of stock in its entire width onto the wire in a direction 
oblique to the direction of wire. In this manner the tendency 
for the fibers to mat in the direction of the wire is eliminated. 
—J. F. O. 

Process and Device for the Automatic Regulation of the Con- 
sistency of Suspended Stock in Liquids. T. Kalle, Saffle. Swed. 
pat. 71,513 (March 3, 1928)—The stock or only a part of it 
whose consistency is to be regulated, is brought into a circulat- 
ing, forward directed motion, and due to this influences either 
directly by impulse (with higher degrees of consistency) or by 
the impulse due to the circulating motion (for lower consist- 
ency), an impulse organ which works on other parts and thus 
produces the desired regulation.—J. F. O. 

Production of Paper and Board According to Regulations. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 62, No. 49:1152-53 (Dec. 5, 1931).—In 
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order to eliminate the broke made while a change in the weight 
of the sheet is made, a consistency regulator should be installed 
which would permit an accurate regulation at the head box. The 
“Haspa” regulator is described as one which will perform this 
operation without excess broke being made.—J. F. O. 

Device for the Screening of Ground Wood, Chemical Pulps 
and Similar Materials. L. B. Schibbye, Essvuk, Sweden. Fin. 
pat. 13,372 (Aug. 10, 1928).—J. F. O. ‘ 

Arrangement for the Cleaning of Screen Plates. F. E. Berg- 
gren, Kramfors. Swed. pat. 72,230 (Oct. 6, 1928).—One or 
more pipe lines, perforated or slitted, are placed under the screen 
plates and subjected to a transverse backwards and forwards 
motion. These pipe lines are connected to a water or steam 
line—J. F. O. 

Bearing for a Paper Machine Roll. Vereinigte Kugellagerga- 
briken A.G., Berlin, Ger. pat. 523,977 (April 24, 1929)—The 
invention concerns a bearing for such rolls which must be 
raised at one end for changing felts or wires.—J. F. O. 

Limitation of the Trim on Fourdrinier and Similar Machines 
Without Deckel Straps. Firma J. M. Voith, St. Polten. Aust. 
pat. 123,680 (March 15, 1931).—The limitation of the trim is 
accomplished by a ledge on both sides of the wire which is in the 
shape of a wedge. A jet of water is directed onto the ledges, 
not from above but from under the wire—J. F. O. 

Centrifuge Operating with a Paper Machine for the Return 
of the Fiber (Lost in the Circulation White Water) to the 
Stock Chest of the Paper Machine. R. Wendel, Hafverude, 
Swed. pat. 71,996 (Oct. 7, 1926).—The apparatus consists of a 
centrifuge drum which rotates at high speed around a vertical 
axis, the lower end of the drum dips into the collecting tank for 
the white water. Due to centrifugal force the clear water only 
rises along the sides of the rotating drum and is removed at 
the top.—J. F. O. 

Process and Arrangement for the Thickening of Waters Con- 
taining Fiber or Stock Suspensions. Otto Andresed, Oslo. Fin 
pat. 13,521 (Jan. 26, 1929).—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of a Seamless Connection of the 
Ends of a Woven Metal Wire, Especially for Paper Machines. 
Hutter & Schrantz A.G. Niemes. Czech pat. 34,054.—J. F. O. 

Endless Metal Cloth for Paper, pulp and other Similar Ma- 
chines with Transverse Seam and Strengthening Wire Threads 
on Both Sides. Aron Ormell, Kramfors, Sweden. Ger. pat. 
525,790 (Oct. 8, 1928).—In order to avoid the severe wear, the 
strengthening wire threads are interwoven in such a manner 
that they lie on top of the wire for the greater part of its 
length and only at certain points they lie close to the web on 
the under side of the cloth—J. F. O. 

Metal Cloth for Paper Machine. Richard Kastner, Steyrer- 
muhl, Aust. pat. 123,232 (June 15, 1928).—J. F. O. 

Regulator for the Wire of a Paper Machine and Similar 
Machines. Alfred Giebfried, Duren. Ger. pat. 526,146 (Jan. 28, 
1930).—The invention is characterized by having the regulator 
wholly or partially actuated by electrical means. In the vicinity 
of one or both edges of the wire, one or more streams of a 
liquid carrying an electric current are arranged, which close or 
open an electric current which in turn actuates a relay which 
thus guides the wire—J. F. O. 

Device for Rewinders. Goebe! A.G. Darmstadt. Ger. pat. 
529,446 (Aug. 3, 1930).—J. F. O. 

Device for a Screw Press and Similar Apparatus. John 
Strindlund, Tofte, Norway. Fin. pat. 13,524 (Jan. 17, 1929).— 
The screw is so arranged and united with its drive in such a 
manner that an oscillating motion in the axial direction or a 
changing rotation motion or both can be effected.—J. F. O. 

Arrangement for the Removal of Water and for Storing of 
Fiberous Materials. Adolf Sauer, Munchen. Ger. pat. 528,- 
572 (July 3, 1928).—J. F. O. 

Process and Device for the Separation of Suspended Stock 
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from a Liquid. N. E. Nilsson, Aspabruk. Swed. pat. 71,525 
(Dec. 4, 1928).—The liquid to be purified is kept in an enclosed 
container and made to pass through two filters under pressure. 
—J. F. Oo. 

Device for Conveying a web of Paper During the Washing 
Process Especially in the Manufacture of Parchment Paper. 
Heinrich Nicolaus, Seltmanns. Ger. pat. 529,447 (June 1, 1930). 
—Several endless bands touch each other at the high point of 
its travel—J. F. O. 


Miscellaneous 


Outline of Research Problems of Interest to the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. O. Maass. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 32:157-160 
(Feb. 11, 1932).—An outline of the progress accomplished to 
date on investigations of the physico-chemical relations existing 
in sulphur dioxide solutions both in presence and absence of 
lime, investigations on penetration of wood by vapors and liquids 
under varying pressure and temperature conditions, on sorption 
of chemicals out of their solutions by wood, and on the use of 
light absorption as a means of determining consistency and 
particle size in suspensions of finely divided pulp—A. P.-C. 

Nomographic Charts in the Paper Industry. D. S. Davis. 
Paper Trade J. 94, No. 2:31-33 (Jan. 14, 1932).—Nomographic 
charts for coal cost, specific gravity for chip board, kraft pro- 
duction, effluent loss and Schopper-Riegler beating tester, are 
given and their use explained.—-A_ P.-C. 

Information for the Paper Maker of the Conversion of paper. 
E. Stier, Zellstoff u. Papier, 11, No. 12:697-99 (Dec., 1931).— 
By means of a graphical representation, the various uses for 
paper are shown, correlated into the sources of raw paper.— 
j. F. ©. 

Booms. A. Koroleff. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 32:1-3, 15-17, 
39-41, 62-65 (Jan. 7-21, 1932).—A description of various types of 
booms in use by various pulp and paper companies in Canada. 
—A, P.-C. 

Pulpwood Rake Reduces Accident Hazard. J. B. Phillips. 
Paper Ind. 13:1316-1317 (Feb., 1932)—The pulpwood rake in 
use at the Maine Seaboard Paper Co.’s mill is briefly described. 
With extremely low operating and maintenance cost and low 
power consumption it enables one man to do safely what was 
formerly hazardous work for 40 men.—A. P.-C. 

Transportation Equipment in the Pulp Industry. M. Beck. 
Papier 35:73-78 (Jan., 1932).—A very brief illustrated outline of 
the wood-conveying equipment constructed by the Miag com- 
pany, at Braunschweig.—A. P.-C. 

Electron Tubes in the Paper Industry. C. P. Bernhardt. 
Paper Trade J. 94, No. 8, 31-38 (Feb. 25, 1932).—An exposition 
of the fundamentals of operation and the practical application in 
the paper industry of the more important types of electron 
tubes.—A. P.-C. 

United States Patents on Paper Making: Fourth Quarter 1931. 
Clarence J. West. Paper Trade J. 94, No. 8:40-44 (Feb. 25, 
1932).—A list, in numerical sequence, of patents relative to pulp 
and paper making issued in October, November and December, 
1931.—A. P.-C. 

Elementary Cellulose Chemistry. Charles E. Mullin. Tex- 
tile Colorist 52: 838-841 (1930).—The similarity is pointed out of 
the reactions of cellulose to those of other carbohydrates, ali- 
phatic alcohols, etc., the formation of the aldehyde groups in 
hydrolyzed and oxidized cellulose, etc.—A. P.-C. 

Utilization of Waste in the Paper and Leather Production. N. 
Perekalskii. Bum. Prom. 10, No. 2:57-62 (1931); C. A. 26:596.— 
A critical discussion is given of the patents of M. Serebryanuii. 
—C. J. W. 

Pulp in the Artificial Silk Industry. D. Kruger. Papier-Fabr. 
29, No. 31:509-516 (Aug. 2, 1931).—The author discusses the 
differences between pulp and cotton linters, morphologically, 
chemically and physically, as well as the colloidal factors. The 
manufacturers of pulp for the rayon trade and its testing is then 
given in detail with numerous references.—J. F. O. 
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New Uses for Paper and Pulp. Alfred Heinrich. Pavier. 
Fabr. 29, No. 19:289-290 (May 10, 1931).—Results of an asphal- 
tic paper containing wire threads for use in farming, which ig 
supposed to be superior to any other kind on the market. 
lar to “mulch paper.”—J. F. O. 


Uses of Cellulose Other Than for Paper. Edwin C. Jalm, 
Paper Trade J. 93, No. 24:37-40 (Dec. 10, 1931).—A brief dis- 
cussion of the major or fundamental manufacturing processes 
using cellulose, of the constitution of cellulose and its relation 
to the products formed, and of the indications for and against 
an expansion in the use of wood cellulose.—A.P.-C. 


New Filtration and Water Purification Plant of the E. B, 
Eddy Co. L. S. Dixon. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 31:1309-1317, 
1334, 1336 (Dec. 3, 1931).—A description of the recently com- 
pleted installation of water filtration and purification equipment 
at the E. B. Eddy Co. pulp and paper mills, Hull, Que— 
A. P.-C. 

Automatic Methods of Concentration Control. W. N. Greer 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 31:1374-1376 (Dec. 17, 1931).—A brief 
description of the principle, construction and operation of the 
Leeds and Northrup automatic conductivity control and auto- 
matic pH control equipment, with examples of their applications, 
the former to diffuser washing of soda or kraft pulp and the 


latter to alum dosage in industrial process water.—A.P.-C. 


Simi- 


Mill Equipment 


Solids in Boiler Flue Gas. J. C. Hardigg. Paper Trade J. 
94, No. 6:39-40 (Feb. 11, 1932).—A d-scussion of the cause of 
the presence of cinders and fly ash in flue gases, of the damage 
they can cause and of their cure.—A. P.-C. 

Packing Lubrication. Reginald Trautschold. Paper Trade J. 
94, No. 5:51-53 (Feb. 4, 1932).—A discussion of the function 
and importance of proper lubrication of packings.—A. P.-C. 

Lubrication Costs. Reginald Trautschold. Paper Trade J. 
94, No. 3:47-50 (Jan. 21, 1932).—A brief discussion of the op- 
portunities of effecting economies in the field of lubrication, 
reflected in betterment in overall economy in mill operation, 
illustrated by a number of examples taken from actual mill prac- 
tice —A. P.-C. 

The Use of Reinforced Concrete Structures in Paper Mills. 
W. Linton. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 97:329-340 (Jan, 29, 
1932).—A general exposition of the nature of reinforced con- 
crete and how it can be usefully employed in a paper mill.— 
Oe oe OS 

Alloy Steel in the Sulphite Industry. Andreas Christenson 
Paper Trade J. 94, No. 4:35-36 (Jan. 28, 1932).—A brief discus- 
sion of the applications of nickel-chromium steels in the sulphite 
mill and of their advantages over other materials wherever re- 
sistance to sulphite acid corrosion is required.—A. P.-C, 

Alloy Cast Iron for Use in the Paper Industry. J. S. Vanick 
and F. L. La Que. Paper Trade J. 94, No. 4:41-44 (Jan. 28, 
1932).—A discussion, giving the results of corrosion tests, show- 
ing the applications and advantages of additions, in various 
proportions, of nickel and chromium to cast iron used in the 
construction of equipment in the acid plant, sulphite mill, soda 
and sulphate mills, for handling paper stock and white water, in 
the bleach plant and for paper machine parts.—A. P.-C. 

The New Sulphite Mill of O/Y Waldhof A/B at Kexholm. 
Papier 35:81-86 (Jan., 1932).—A brief illustrated description of 
the 100,000-ton per annum mill.—A. P.-C. 

Prime Mover of an Entirely New Type. David 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can, 32:243-244 (Feb. 23, 1932).—A brief out- 
line of the principle and advantages of the Malone engine, which 
is operated by the expansion of liquid water at temperatures 
and pressures in the neighborhood of the critical point—A, P.-C. 

New Methods of Water Filtration. Papeterie 54:120-127 (Feb. 
10, 1932).—A brief description of the construction, operation and 
merits of the Kreg-Cochrane screenless conical filter —A. P.-C. 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS—- 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 


and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Orange, Tex.—The Commercial Pulp and Paper 
Company, recently organized to take over the local mill of 
the Yellow Pine Paper Mill Company, is planning the con- 
struction of two new additions to the plant, each one- 
story, 85 x 175 feet, and 60 x 175 feet, respectively, re- 
ported to cost over $75,000, with equipment. Work is 
under way on remodeling the present plant unit with in- 
stallation of additional equipment, including tanks and 
accessories. It is proposed to develop an output of close 
to 80 tons per day at the mill. Sumner P. Bump is presi- 
dent of the new company. The Yellow Pine Company has 
recently filed notice of a decrease in capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to a nominal amount of $5,000. 

Stroudsburg, Pa.—The Stroudsburg Paper Company, 
Inc., recently organized with a capital of $20,000, is said 
to be planning the early operation of a local plant for the 
production of waxed papers and other processed paper 
stocks. The new company is headed by LeRoy Mikels, 
717 Bryant street, Stroudsburg. W. B. Eilenberger, 
Stroudsburg, is interested in the new company. 

International Falls, Minn.—Plans are said to be un- 
der way for the early reorganization of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company, which has been operating under 
receivership for a number of months. Production has been 
increased recently with the reopening of the local kraft 
paper mill, following a curtailment for about ten months. 
Receivers for the company also report sizable contracts 
for news print tonnage, said to be larger than when the 
company met with financial difficulties. The company is 
understood to have arranged for the production of a num- 
ber of new paper specialties, replacing paper products 
heretofore manufactured for the building trades, from 
which the call is now very low. 

Hamilton, Ohio—The Leshner Corporation, Hamil- 
ton, paper stocks, is reported planning early rebuilding of 
storage and distributing warehouse, recently destroyed by 
fire with loss reported at close to $100,000, including build- 
ing and stock. 

Robbinsville, N. C.—A local company has _ been 
formed to take over mill property for the manufacture of 
paper products under a special process. The name of 
the new organization has not been announced. The mill 
will manufacture bond papers, using wood fibre and cot- 
ton for raw material, about 25 per cent of the latter be- 
ing employed in the process. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—The duPont Cellophane Company has 
provided additional production facilities at its mill on the 
River road, and larger output will be carried out. The 
larger production basis is said to be responsible for a re- 
cent reduction in market price of cellophane, approximat- 
ing 8 per cent. The plant is running on a capacity sched- 


ule. Canadian Industries, Ltd., Shawinigan Falls, Que- 
bec, has completed the construction of a new local mill for 
the manufacture of cellophane products and will develop a 
capacity schedule at once, giving employment to an initial 
working force of about 150 men. The plant will be used 
for Canadian trade, and is said to represent an investment 
of close to $1,000,000. Arthur B. Purvis is president. 

Gilman, Vt.—The Gilman Paper Company is continu- 
ing on a capacity schedule at its local mills for the produc- 
tion of news print, gummed paper tape and kindred prod- 
ucts. Full working force is being employed in all depart- 
ments. The Millett Corporation, manufacturer of wood 
pulp fiber specialties, bags, etc., is also running on a ca- 
pacity basis, operating two shifts a day, compared with a 
three-shift, 24-hour schedule at the Gilman mills. The 
Kraft Bag Company, another local paper plant, is likewise 
holding to a normal production schedule, with full work- 
ing force in all departments. 

Portland, Ore.—Fire recently damaged a portion of 
the plant of the Pacific Paper Materials Company, 15th 
and Pettygrove streets. An official estimate of loss has not 
been announced, but is reported as slight. The damage 
will be replaced, 

Newark, N. J.—The Celluloid Corporation, 290 Ferry 
street, is running on a heavy production schedule for its 
recently perfected transparent wrapping material, made 
from cellulose acetate, and will continue on present basis 
for an indefinite period. The material is said to be only 
about one-thousandth of an inch and extremely tough. 
The film division of the company is also running on a full 
production basis. 

New York, N. Y.—Allan S. Marlowe, 27 Thames 
street, manufacturer of gummed papers, etc., has leased 
space in the Bertrand Building, 157 Chambers street, for 
company headquarters. 

Elsmere, Del.—Fire recently damaged a portion of 
the local mill of the Diamond State Fibre Company. An 
official estimate of loss has not been announced, but is re- 
ported as slight. The plant has not been in service for 
a number of months. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Recent reference in these columns 
that the Philadelphia Quartz Company had arranged for a 
branch plant at Brantford, Ont., is in error with respect to 
intimated manufacture at that point. In conjunction with 
G. F. Sterne & Sons, Ltd., Brantford, the Philadelphia 
company has organized a new interest under name of 
National Silicates, Ltd., which will devote operations to 
marketing and servicing work only. 

Campbellford, Ont.—The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission, operating the former pulp mill of the Northum- 
berland Pulp Company, Ltd., is said to be planning re- 
building of portion of mill, recently destroyed by fire with 
loss reported over $100,000, including equipment. 
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New Companies 


Los Angeles, Cal—The Los Angeles Paper Bag Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000, te 
manufacture and deal in paper bags. The incorporators 
are Harold D. Geffen and A. Noah Borah, both of Los 
Angeles. 

Philadelphia, Pa——The A. Kimball Company of Penn- 
sylvania, Inc., has been organized with a capital of $5,000, 
to manufacture and deal in tags, labels and kindred paper 
products. 

Chicago, Ill_—Stavkin & Buslik Company, Inc., 712 
Liberty street, has been incorporated with a nominal capi- 
tal of $5,000, to deal in paper mill supplies. The incor- 
porators are Aleck Stavkin and Isaac Buslik. The com- 
pany is represented by A. H. Weiss & Company, 33 South 
Clark street, Chicago, attorneys. 

New York, N. Y.—Lincoln-Derrico Corporation has 
been incorporated for $50,000 and 125 shares of stock. no 
par value, to manufacture and deal in paper products of 
various kinds. The company is represented by Harold H. 
Strauss, 1225 Broadway, New York. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The Textone Container Com- 
pany, 7406 Santa Monica boulevard, has filed notice of 
organization to manufacture and deal in paper boxes and 
containers. L. L. Burton, 7569 Waring avenue, heads 
the company. 


News of Wisconsin Industry 

Sidney Wells, for the past two years director of re- 
search at the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port 
Edwards, Wis., has resigned to become technical adviser 
of the Combined Locks Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. 
He has already taken over his new duties. Mr. Wells 
was employed at the United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis., for fourteen years. 

D. S. Davis, itinerant instructor in the pulp and paper 
industry in Appleton, Green Bay and Menasha, Wis., 
under auspices of the vocational schools, has resigned. 
He plans to go east to take an engineering position. His 
work will be combined with that of the Wisconsin River 
Valley circuit next fall. 

Joseph Murphy, employed by the Union Bag and Paper 
Company, Kaukauna, Wis., for 31 years, died last week 
following an illness. William Kersten, employed at the 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis., 
died at the mill last week following a stroke of apoplexy 
suffered while he was returning to the sulphite plant 
from lunch. 


To Transfer Box Dept. to Chicago 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 9, 1932.—Consolidation of the 
folding box units of the Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica will result in transfer of the box department of the 
Sefton factory at Anderson, Ind., to Chicago. The cor- 
rugating division, which provides work for most of the 
employees of the Anderson plant will remain in that city 
and will continue operations. Sixty employees are af- 
fected by the change. 


Sandy Hill Iron Works Elects Officers 


The annual meeting of the Sandy Hill Iron and Brass 
Works was held at the office of the corporation, 27 Allen 
street, Hudson Falls, New York, on May 2, 1932. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year :—A. J. Kennedy, president; Richard C. Tefft, Jr., 
vice president; James M. Ferris, secretary and treasurer. 
The above with Harry L. Broughton and Charles W. Kel- 
logg, compose the board of directors. 
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Boston Paper Market Fairly Active 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 9, 1932.—-As for a considerab] 
period, a fair market prevailed during last week in the 
wholesale paper trade. A few dealers say that their busi- 
ness has been good, in fact, in one case, that improvement 
which began about the first of March has been sustained 
to date. Others report a small volume of orders. A 
trequent response to the question as to conditions is, “fair” 
or “hardly better than fair.” These terms are sometimes 
qualified by the expression “in view of present condi- 
tions.”” On the whole, however, there is at least a certain 
degree of cheerfulness among wholesalers and mill repre- 
sentatives, who continue to exert every effort to get busi- 
ness, offering new lines at advantageous prices to 
customers, 

A few observers note a little more action in printing 
papers since May 1. Fine papers in many cases are moving 
slowly, consumers buying from hand to mouth. One of 
the hopeful factors is the preparation and launching oj 
advertising campaigns. Houses handling diplomas and 
other material for engraving, such as wedding lines, are 
receiving a fairly satisfactory amount of orders. Bonds 
and ledgers are being purchased in average amounts, 
Wrapping paper continues to move rather slowly, al- 
though dealers remain hopeful. Firms dealing in spe- 
cialties are enjoying a seasonal demand. Fiber forks, 
spoons and plates, drinking cups and paper napkins are 
being supplied in fairly good amounts in anticipation of 
the summer season, besides drinking cups, etc., sold to 
meet the normal demand for such articles for offices and 
elsewhere throughout the year. The box board market 
continues to lag, with a slowing up of the call for boxes. 

Paper stock has not yet roused from its almost lethargic 
state. Foreign gunny is particularly somnolent. Domestic 
gunny has moved fairly well during the week, but at no 
improvement in price. All price changes were declines. 
In old papers, kraft No. 1 was marked down from .75 
@ 85 to .70 @ .80 and corrugated boxes from .22% @ 
.27Y% to .20 @ .22% In bagging, No. 2 bagging declined 
from .40 to .35 and No. 1 burlap from 3.00 to 2.25. New 
domestic rags were unquotably changed. In old domestic 
rags, twos and blues receded on the maximum figure in 
a range of 1.00 @ 1.25 to 1.00 @ 1.12%, No. 1 roofing 
stock from .58 @ .60 to .53 @ .58, and No. 2 roofing 
stock from 48 @ .50 to 43 @ 48. Roofing bagging, or 
the No. 3 grade, remains unchanged at 43 @ 48. In 
foreign rags, old fustians were marked down from a range 
of 1.10 @ 1.15 to a flat 1.00. 


Dennison to Address Cost Accountants 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


1932—Henry S. Dennison, 


a 


30sToN, Mass., May 7, 
president of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass., is to address the Boston Chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Accountants, at the 
soston Chamber of Commerce, May 11. In discussing 
his subject, “The Cycle of 1927-1932,” he will present to 
his audience an interpretation of the development of the 
present industrial distress through comparisons with pre- 
vious business cycles and examination of specific causes 
experienced during the last decade. He will also point 
out the remedies for the present situation and preventa- 
tives for the future which observation and study of recent 
economic history reveals. Among the remedies will be 
described those international, domestic, political, social and 
industrial in scope. Alfred C. Farrell, sales accountant 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, will be chair- 
man of the meeting. 
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Control of Continuous Recausticizing Greatly 


Improves Lime Reburning Practice 


By J. V. Slade’ 


Under prevailing conditions of depressed prices, the cost 
item for lime of about $2.50 per ton of pulp, is receiving 
serious attention from manufacturers of kraft pulp and pa- 
per. Corresponding costs in soda mills are also of serious 
concern to the soda mill men, There has for several years 
been a tendency toward recovery by reburning, of the lime 
used for causticizing. Many plants-that adopted this prac- 
tice were influenced by special considerations, such as the 
unusually high cost of new lime or local problems con- 
nected with the disposal of the caustic mud. Appreciable 
savings have been obtained, but the full possibilities of 
further saving have not generally been realized. A dis- 
cussion of the practical possibilities of this operation 
should, therefore, be of timely interest. 

The plant of the Brown Paper Mill Company, at 
Monroe, La., has already attracted a great deal of interest 
as the largest sulphate mill in the world, having a rated out- 
put of 400 tons of paper and being supplied with pulp 
wood from a virtually inexhaustible forest preserve of 
Southern short-leaf pine. The large scale of the opera- 
tions in this plant stressed the need for simple economies 
that are sometimes overlooked in the smaller plants. Flexi- 
bility that in small scale operation is sometimes left to the 
ingenuity of the operators, in this case had to be built into 
the system, along with provisions for dependable overall 
control of the various stations to allow for the more spe- 
cialized assignments of the individual operators. The re- 
sults obtained in this connection by the Brown Paper Mill 
Co. staff and their consulting engineer, George F. Hardy, 
are so illustrative of sound fundamentals that a study of 
them should be of value to large and small producers alike, 
whether they are now operating lime reburning or are still 
using only new lime for their causticizing. 


New Line Consumption 


The obvious gauge of the efficiency of lime reburning is 
the proportion of new lime that must be introduced into 
the system to maintain a result comparable with that ob- 
tained when new lime alone is used. With the reburning 
operation at Monroe, the addition of new lime to the sys- 
tem has been brought down to approximately 95 pounds 
per ton of paper from previous practice of 450 pounds. 
This corresponds to a new lime makeup, with reburning, 
of 21 per cent of the total on an all new lime basis. This 
reference to the new lime basis is important and is to be 
distinguished from the amount of makeup lime expressed 
as a percentage of reburned lime. A fairly low makeup 
expressed as a percentage of reburned lime can be obtained 
by recirculating reburned lime of low availability without 
regard for overall economy. 

Active CaO 

Availability of new lime averages 93 to 95 per cent CaO. 
As compared with this, the reburned lime is maintained 
above 85 per cent active CaO and records have been estab- 
lished as high as 92.7 per cent CaO. It should be under- 
stood that the lower the availability of the reburned lime, 
the smaller the amount of discard there is needed to main- 
tain this availability, and that the lower the availability of 


’ Engineer, Dorr Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


the new makeup lime the greater is the need for the discard 
of impurities. These two factors must necessarily be bal- 
anced against each other. Other needs for discard are 
represented by the presence of impurities introduced into 
the system with the green liquor and the new makeup lime 
and the inert material formed in the kiln. 

To maintain the availability of the reburned lime at 90 
per cent, the ordinary method of discarding part of the lime 
mud, obviously, throws away 9 parts of good lime with the 
one part of inactive material. If, however, the availability 
of the reburned lime is dropped to 80 per cent, the discard 
of one part of inactive material is then accompanied by only 
four parts of active lime. Operating with a lime of low 
availability obviously puts an extra load of inert material 
on the kiln, wasting heat, and in turn imposes a dead load 
on the causticizing operation with a resultant loss in wash- 
ing efficiency and an increase in the requirements of ca- 
pacity and of the final washing that must be accomplished 
on the filters ahead of the kiln. 


Discards 


In plants where discards are handled on an intermittent 
basis, the control is upset by the variable character of the 
reburned lime. In such cases, the availability of the lime 
gradually drops, and at the same time the amount of lime 
required for causticizing a tank of liquor increases until 
the predetermined point of low availability is reached, 
whereupon recharging with new lime is undertaken. Such 
practice is usually associated with costly variations in the 
performance of the caustic room and with costs for re- 
burning that are disproportionately high, considering the 
seemingly small amount of new lime that is occasionally 
charged into the system. As distinguished from this, the 
systematic continuous handling of the discards at the 
Brown Paper Mill Co. is of special interest as it has a 
direct bearing on the low consumption of new lime, 95 
pounds per ton, the high availability of reburned lime, 85 
per cent and the consistent production of the desired cook- 
ing liquor, B titration 20-21 at 200 deg. F. 


Green Liquor Dregs 


Clarification of the green liquor is generally recognized 
as an essential of economical lime reburning. Impurities 
from this source not only represent objectionable inert 
material if recirculated with the lime mud, but tend to 
combine with and render inert a part of the lime passing 
through the kiln. They are also objectionable since they 
discolor the lime and tend to make the white liquor cloudy. 

In meeting this problem the Brown organization adopted 
continuous clarification of the green liquor in a compact, 
fully-insulated tray type of clarifier, thus assuring the ad- 
vantages of high temperature settling without convection 
currents. Green liquor clarifies much more readily at a 
high temperature because of the lower viscosity of the 
liquid. The compartment type of unit has the compactness 
that is necessary for inexpensive insulation in order to 
prevent cooling disturbances during settlement. The liquor 
from the dissolvers is pumped directly to a special com- 
partment in this clarifier which equalizes minor-surges of 
the flow and affords some conditioning without the ob- 
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jectionable feature of a separate storage tank. It was 
recognized that a separate storage tank would involve either 
cooling or the use of additional steam to compensate for 
temperature losses and that the mixing in this storage tank 
and the repumping following it tended toward sliming of 
the particles thus making settling and clarification more 
difficult. As a result of the measures taken, the green 
liquor at Brown is of high average clarity and the reburned 
lime is not appreciably darker in color than the new lime. 
The impurities settled out of the green liquor are discarded 
as a sludge containing inappreciable amounts of soda after 
tour subsequent washes in a counter-current type of tray 
thickener. 


Grits 


The need to discard the silicious material contained in 
the new lime and the dead burned cores that may be pro- 
duced in the kiln, is taken care of by means of classification 
of the milk of lime after slaking. Reburned lime from the 
kiln and new makeup lime are elevated into separate bins 
by automatic feeders which deliver to rotary lime slakers. 
The lime is slaked in a continuous flow of the clarified 
green liquor and then passes directly to the classifier as a 
suspension of lime hydrate. 

In the classifier only the coarse and gritty particles settle 
out. This granular material is then automatically washed 
and drained preparatory to discard. On the 400 ton ca- 
pacity the discard at this point amounts to around 3000 
pounds of grit a day averaging only 5 per cent CaO. The 
elimination of 3000 pounds of gritty material by a discard 
of caustic mud at 80 per cent availability 2s ordinarily 
practiced would require the accompanying wastage of at 
least 12,000 pounds of active CaO, or at a 90 per cent lime 
availability, the wastage of approximately 27,000 pounds of 
CaO. Applying this to other plants, a classification such as 
this, that sorts out and discards the grit from the circuit 
without an accompanying wastage of caustic mud, repre- 
sents a reduction in the new lime requirements of between 
30 and 65 pounds per ton of paper depending of course on 
the availability maintained in the reburn, the amount of 
inert material introduced in the new lime and the amount 
of inert products formed in the kiln. 


Fine Lime Impurities 


While the two points of discard, namely the green liquor 
clarifier and the classifier, provide for the elimination of 
two classes of inert material, there still remains for con- 
sideration the possible accumulation of fine inert material 


Fic. 1 
Brown Paper Mill Co.’s chemical reclaiming building, showing rotary kilns 
and, at right, green liquor dregs washer 


YEAR 


Fic. 2 


Interior of chemical reclaiming building with Dorr continuous causticizers 
in foreground and Dorr thickeners in background. Note method of applying 
insulating blocks on all tanks. 
such as might be introduced with the new lime or might be 
produced in the kiln by combinations between calcium oxide 
and traces of sodium compounds and by breaking off of 

material from kiln linings. 

It was originally expected to provide for this elimination 
at Brown by discarding continuously a portion of the lime 
filter cake ahead of the kilns. The discard of the cake 
ahead of the kiln was selected as being more economical 
than the discard of part of the lime after it had passed 
through the kiln, as this latter practice would involve a 
wasteful load on the kiln. The method selected worked 
with the usual degree of satisfaction, but required, of 
course, the wasting of several times as much more good 
lime as fine inert material. This was illustrated at the start 
of this discussion by the statement that 80 per cent lime 
availability required the throwing away of four parts of 
good material for one part of bad and that 90 per cent 
lime availability required the throwing away of nine parts 
of good material for one part of bad. While this method 
was being practiced, it was found difficult to secure better 
than 85 per cent availability with less than 125 pounds of 
new lime per ton of paper. The accumulation of dust in 
the dust chambers was studied with a view to reducing the 
cost of recharging it into the kiln and the value of the dust 
recovered in these chambers was subjected to scrutiny. The 
analysis of this lime dust showed only 53.16 per cent total 
CaO and 14.22 per cent available CaO, while the Na,O 
content analyzed 4.29 per cent. This analysis when com- 
pared with typical filter cake analysis of around 1 per 
cent Na2O, confirmed the theory that sodium combines with 
lime and silica. The low availability of the dust showed 
that there was very little advantage to be gained by return- 
ing it to the kiln in preference to a portion of the filter cake 
that was then being discarded. 

Following these investigations the dust from the cham- 
bers at the feed end of the kiln was sent to waste and the 
total cake from the filters was delivered to the kiln. The 
results obtained from this practice were highly satisfactory 
as evidenced by the dropping of the new lime consumption 
from 125 pounds to less than 100 pounds per ton of paper. 
As a further coincidence a better balanced operation was 
secured, and it was found that the quantity of dust ac- 
cumulating in the dust chamber and sent to waste repre- 
sented all the discard of the finer material that it was 
necessary to make. The availability of over 90 per cent on 
the reburned lime which was established following this 
innovation, indicated that the discard of all of this dust 
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was not necessary, even though the new lime makeup 
dropped to between 84 and 96 pounds per ton of paper. 

Further studies are being carried out to determine the 
exact nature of this kiln dust with a view to possible fur- 
ther reductions in the new lime requirements. Since, how- 
ever, returning the dust to the kiln used to be a considerable 
nuisance, it is doubtful if returning any part of it can be 
justified. 

Selective Discard 


Summing up the essential points to be borne in mind in 
the securing of low makeup lime, as demonstrated here, is 
the selecting material of low availability in making the 
discard. This is done at Brown first, by completely elimi- 
nating the dregs from the green liquor; second, by the 
sorting out and discarding of the grit from the milk of 
lime and, third, by the wasting of the dust of low avail- 
ability from the dust chambers at the kilns. 

Kiln Efficiency 

Naturally the efficiency of a reburning operation is de- 
pendent on more factors than the discard of a portion of 
ime. New lime may be selected for its high availability, 
green liquor may be clarified and the discard of lime may 
be handled in a selective manner, but the amount of inert 
material that is produced in the kiln must be considered in 
terms of the operation at the kiln. In this installation, two 
kilns 8 feet diameter by 140 feet long are used and are 
fired by gas. The length of the kilns gives good utilization 
of the heat, and the gas flame gives uniform, well dis- 
tributed heat without overburning but to assure using these 
facilities to advantage, uniformity of feed to the kiln was 
considered essential. 

The entire causticizing system is operated on a continu- 
ous basis, thus assuring a continuous flow of mud to the 
filters. Three filters were provided ahead of each kiln, 


Fic. 3 
Duplicate mud pumps are provided with all thickeners and interconnecting 
Pipe lines and by-passes permit the shutting down of any unit without 
deranging the process cycle. 
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Fic. 4 


Lime handling station, showing duplicate bins and rotary lime slakers in 
background and Dorr bowl classifier for removing grits in foreground. 


two of which can handle the load so that a spare unit is 
always available for immediate use. The kiln feed conse- 
quently is steady and is uniformly washed at all times. It 
had been observed that a kiln dependent on a single filter 
had its lining severely abused by overheating when the filter 
was shut down, while a kiln served by two filters, without 
a spare unit, was subjected to higher caustic content mud 
when one filter was temporarily speeded up to handle the 
entire load. Similar irregularities occurred where two 
filters were used for series washing ahead of a kiln as the 
kiln feed received only one stage of washing when either 
filter was shut down. These temporary runs of high caus- 
tic mud abused the linings, tended toward the formation of 
rings and served to increase the amount of inert material 
that was formed in the kiln and consequently increased the 
amount of discard that had to be made. It had also been 
observed that the variable settling characteristics of ma- 
terial settled in batches was associated with variations in 
the density and caustic strength of the feed to the filters, 
which, in turn, affected the rate and the caustic content of 
the feed to the kilns. The providing of a spare filter unit 
at each kiln and the use of a continuous causticizing and 
mud washing system was credited with the avoidance of 
these objections. 
Cooking Requirements 


In any study of lime consumption, consideration must be 
given to the consumption of white liquor if the comparison 
per ton of pulp is to be a fair one. In this case the white 
liquor requirements are 95 cubic feet per ton of paper with 
a B titration of 20-21 and an activity of above 80 per cent. 
The amount of alkali to be causticized governs the quantity 
of active lime needed in the causticizers. This is an aver- 
age kraft liquor and the new lime consumption of less than 
1 pound of new lime per cubic foot of white liquor is 
therefore a fair basis for checking with other plants. Ina 
plant where the white liquor consumption is only 80 cubic 
feet per ton of pulp, the comparative figures would be less 
than. 80 pounds of lime per ton of pulp. It should be 
pointed out here, however, that the figures being used are 
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taken from the records of fhe Brown Paper Mill Co. and 

are expressed in terms of paper tonnage rather than pulp 

tonnage. Lime consumption and liquor consumption. per 

ton of pulp consequently would figure out about 10 per 

cent lower than thosé cited, 
Recovery Practice 

Another point for an accounting of lime consumption en- 
tails the soda loss in the system, particularly those losses of 
soda in the form of sodium hydroxide. A loss of sodium 
hydroxide represents not only a loss of-the salt cake from 
which the soda was obtained but also a wasteful use of the 
lime with which the soda was causticized. The low caustic- 
ity of black liquor and of green liquor is not enough to 
avoid completely this charge on misuse of lime. 

To lossesof soda in green liquor dregs have been brought 
down to 15 pounds Na2O per 1000 gallons of dregs by the 
four stages of counter-current washing previously referred 
to so that this source of loss may be disregarded as con- 
tributing to total lime requirements. Direct loss of NazO 
in the filter cake is avoided by discontinuing the discard of 
filter cake. The question of ‘the availability of the NagO 
in the lime dust being discarded now in place of filter cake 
is unanswered, pending, further studies. There is also 
reason to doubt that any very adequate recovery is made 
of the NagO that enters the kiln with the filter cake, but 
this is, of coursé; a small source of loss compared with 
that taking place in the digesters, and in the pulp washing 
and black liquor recoyefy. The discarded grit from the 
classifier contains about 2% per cent NagO but this loss, 
applied to the daily elimination of 3000 lbs. of grit, amounts 
to less than %4 pound of salt cake and less than % pound 
of lime per ton of pulp. 

We may conclude, therefore, that recovery practice, 
while having a general bearing on lime consumption, does 
not in this particular case represent any substantial margin 
for further reduction of lime consumption. 

Layout Control 

Mentioned in the early part of this article was the atten- 
tion that was paid to the providing of inherent flexibility 
and simplicity in the layout and control in view of the 
large scale upon which the operations were to be conducted. 
These features undoubtedly have some bearing on lime 
consumption and for this and other reasons are of more 
than ordinary interest. 

The overall control of the causticizing and the reburning 
is in the hands of the laboratory. The usual analyses ot 
the batch plant have been applied on a time schedule basis 
to the continuous plant. In this control of the continuous 
recausticizing system the objective is to maintain constant 
results by influencing the trend of results continuously 
rather than by correcting them sharply at infrequent in- 
tervals. This is accomplished by providing equalizing 
storage for ironing out the variations into a gradual trend, 
rather than attempting to deal with the sharp variations of 
individual tanks. This is particularly true in the case of 
green liquor where dissolving tank patches may vary rather 
sharply. Provision is made for this by using one large 
green liquor clarifying unit and by the use of storage for 
clarified green liquor where the variations of the individual 
tanks are smoothed out. In this way a dissolving tank 
that is over strength or under strength can be corrected by 
equalizing with dissolving tanks that are subsequently 
pumped rather than by depending upon frequent manipula- 
tion of lime feeders. 

The setting of the lime feeders is governed by the results 
of activity tests on the material leaving the continuous 
causticizers. As sharp variations in green liquor strength 
are avoided and as a period of over one hour is provided 
in the continuous causticizers, the attention required by 


the lime feeders for any constant rate of productio: is 
more or less in the nature of a routine check. Minor ad- 
justments of the lime are made at intervals of one or two 
hours so that the activity is held between 80 to 82 per cent, 
Higher activity, up to 85 per cent, has been found possible 
but is associated with more rigorous control to prevent 
excesses which would tend to slow up the filtering opera- 
tion. 

Control of wash water, an operation that has sometimes 
been visualized as a rather delicate matter in continuous 
operation, has been reduced in this case simply to a matter 
of adding normal amount of water for spray wash on the 
lime mud filters and then making up the balance of the 
fill-back requirements through the addition of wash water 
to the dregs washer. The combined filtrate and wash from 
the filters are used for dilution in the secondary decanta- 
tion of the mud and the overflow from this continuous mud 
washing unit passes by gravity directly to the fill-back tank. 
No intermediate storage for weak liquor is required and 
the total amount of fill back is obtained as a clarified, 
gravity flow from this second mud washer and from the 
dregs washer. 

The clarification of the white liquor and the first wash 
of the mud are both carried out in the closed bodies of tray 
thickeners, covered and insulated and overflowing at a 
constant level so that all spillage and accidental losses as- 
sociated with overcrowded batch tanks are avoided. The 
use of closed tanks relieves the operators of the hazards 
associated with the close inspection of batch tanks, and 
goes a long way toward influencing favorable operating 
attention on their part. 

It should also be noted that by the use of the compact 
tray unit, it has been possible to provide settling area of 
5600 square feet in two 30 foot diameter tanks for the 
clarification of white liquor and the first wash of the mud. 
The use of batch settling tanks for this tonnage would 
hardly have been considered practical even to provide half 
of this area allowance. Such a system would have neces- 
sarily been more subject to shocks from poor settling 
batches, with the result that final settling would have been 
sacrificed in order to clear the system of the poor settling 
material. Crowding of capacity is, of course, associated 
with forced withdrawal of white liquor and with turbidity, 
as evidenced by the usual accumulation of lime in white 
liquor storage tanks. These handicaps have been avoided 
at the Brown mill by the liberal settling capacity provided 
by the continuous clarifiers and by the complete insulation 
of the tanks to promote better sedimentation. 

Another advantage of the large, single unit for settling is 
the averaging of variations which in a large number of 
smaller units sometimes occasion heavy loss. 

Mention has been made of the storage provided for 
clarified green liquor. It may be well to point out that the 
variable liquor level in this storage tank is compensated 
for by feeding green liquor to the slaker from an elevated, 
constant-level, feed tank, which in turn overflows back to 
storage. In this way a dependable control of the rate of 
green liquor feed to the slaker is obtained, which in itself 
reduces to a minimum the need for readjustments of the 
lime feeder control. 

Considering these several features of the overall control 
collectively, it will be seen that for any rate of pulp pro- 
duction it is only necessary, first to make the correct settling 
of the green liquor feed that corresponds with the rate of 
withdrawal of white liquor and, second, to throw the lime 
feeders onto the rate that will hold the causticity of the 
white liquor within the range of 80 to 82 per cent. 

The white liquor flows by gravity from the clarifier to 
the white liquor storage tank. Mud is withdrawn from the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd., 


60 EAST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 


Glens Falls Machine Works 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED ROGERS AND SPECIAL WET 
MACHINES 


STANDARD WET MACHINES 


GLENS FALLS ROLLING ACTION FLAT 
SCREEN 


THE A. D. WOOD SAVEALL, THICKENER, 
WASHER AND WATER SCREEN 


GLENS FALLS DECKER AND DECKER 
WASHER 


GLENS FALLS ROTARY SULPHUR BURNER 
PULP GRINDERS, THREE OR FOUR 
POCKET (Roller Bearings) 


Ask us about the 
OLIVER-ROGERS WET MACHINE 


RAY SMYTHE, 301 PARK BLDG., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Western Representative 
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GUMMED TAPE 


STAY PAPER 


QUALITY so distinctive as to add to 
the prestige of the manufacturer 
and dealer. 


PRODUCED on patented machinery, 
superior to any other yet operat- 
ing. 


AUTOMATIC control of quality! 


St. Louis Gumming Corporation | 


750 SOUTH 2ND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


~ ——" 


|FLEXCO 


EF-itkt » 
BELT 
FASTENERS 
for 
ELEVATORS 


and 


CONVEYORS 


“OMPRESSION develops the tremendous strength of the FLEXCO HD joint. 
The recessed. plates and teeth embed in the belt, producing a smocth, powerful, 
tight butt joint of straight-line pull. Plics cannot work against each other and separate 
in bele ends. Remarkable service records are developed by these fasteners and thousands 
of plants use nothing else. Made of steel or Monel Metal. Templates, wrenches and 
punches supplied to facilitate application. Sold by jobbers and belting houses in five sizes. 
Recommendations supplied gladly by our engineering department. Inquiries invited. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 


4689° Lexington Street, Chicago 
In England at 133 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 2 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHELADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTY 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


SUMMARY 


WEEK ENDING MAY 7, 1932 
I RE 555i s kid 00s b000000 05 S00 Oe 
OO ere! Ue 
Paper hangings a . oe. 2. 
News print 7775 rolls 
Printing paper 11 rolls, 45 cs. 
Wrapping paper 2 bls., 3 es. 
Pt Pe casscusdeed snoenseseeste Ole OC Oh 
Copy paper 6 rolls 
Baryta coated paper 
Surface coated paper 
Metal coated paper 
Photo paper 
Transfer paper 
Decalcomania paper 
Tissue paper 
Colored paper 
Writing paper 
Envelopes 
Gummed paper 
Wafer paper 
Imitation Ivory 
Card boards 
Miscellaneous paper ....312 rolls, 74 bls., 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Champagne Paper Corp., Schodack, 


ee ee ee a 13 rolls, 


122 cs. 


Havre, 96 


‘Champagne Paper Corp., De Grasse, Havre, 60 


cs. 
Liggett = Myers 
Havre, 22 
Standard. Products Corp., 
cs 
‘American 
cs. 
——, Conte Biancamano, Genoa, 


WALL PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich, Brintannic, Liverpool, 1 bl. 
Globe Shipping Co., Pres. Harding, Hamburg, 


Tobacco Co., De Grasse, 
De Grasse, Havre, 91 
Tobacco Co., De Grasse, Havre, 270 


16 cs. 


cs. 
Bush Service 5 New York, Hamburg, 2 bls. 
0.5 


Trust New York, Hamburg, 
PAPER HANGINGS 

S. Lloyd & Co., American 
 e % 

NEWS PRINT 

Markland, Liverpool, 


Guaranty 5 cs. 


W. H. 
don, 5 bls 


Trader, Lon- 


W. H. Bell, 
rolls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Gen. 
Bremen, 180 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Gen. 
140 rolls. 
Madden 


N. S., 5425 


von Steuben, 


von Steuben, Bremen, 


Corp., Sagoporack, Hango, 714 
, Sagoporack, Hango, 435 rolls. 
, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 366 rolls. 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., New York, Hamburg, 
422 rolls. 
Paper Co., New York, 


Baldwin 
rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
C. Steiner, Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 10 cs. 
C. A. Redden Co., American Trader, London, 
11 rolls, 

E. Dietzgen & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 29 cs, 
J. Henschel Co., New ‘ork, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
R. McBratney Co., Britannic, Liverpool, 2 bls. 
Yardley & Co., American Trader, London, 3 cs. 

FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American 
London, 5 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel >. Co. 
ampton, 22 bls., 5 
—-; le al ‘Mervitiies, 
COPY PAPER 
Roneo Co., American Trader, London, 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
one Shipping Co., Gen. von Steuben, 
58 cs. 


Hamburg, 93 


Trader, 


Inc., Olympic, South- 
33 bls. 
6 rolls. 


Bremen, 


SURFACE COATED, PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., New York, Hamburg, 5 
cs., 6 bls. 
METAL COATED PAPER 
K. Pauli Co.. New York, Hamburg, 7 cs. 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., New York, Hamburg, 5 


cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
J. Gavin, Olympic, Southampton, 
io Express Co., New York, 


17 cs. 
RANSFER PAPER 


aul & Co., Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 


5 cs. 
Hamburg, 


12 cs. 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 
Atlantic F’d’g Co., New York, Hamburg, 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 

Drakenfeld & Co., Britannic, Liverpool, 

8 cs. (simplex). 

Consmiiler, Bremen, Bremen, 3 cs. 
Ww. Sellers, Bremen, Bremen, 2 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
Vandegrift & Co., Britannic, 


18 cs. 
3 cs. 


B.. B: 
20 cs. , (aaien) | 


F. B. 
» Cs. 
M. Snedeker 
4 cs. 
W. J. 


Liverpool, 


Corp., American Trader, London, 
Byrnes, Olympic, Southampton, 5 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
F. Murray Hill Co., American Importer, Ham- 
burg, 2 cs. 
E. Hennigson Co., Bremen, Bremen, 1 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Marshall Field & Co., De Grasse, Havre, 6 cs. 
American Express Co., De Grasse, Havre, 1 cs. 
ENVELOPES 
Inc., New York, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
GUMMED PAPER 
Martanco Stamp Co., Britannic, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
WAFER PAPER 
Ipex, Volendam, Rotterdam, 7 cs. 
IMITATION IVORY BOARDS 
R. Wilson Paper Corp., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
13 rolls, 16 cs. 
F. C. Strype, 


Simfred Co. 


Volendam, Rotterdam, 29 cs. 
CARD BOARDS 

A. H. Smith, De Grasse, Havre, 

D’Orsay Perfumeries, De Grasse, 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Gen. von Steuben, 
Bremen, 73 bls. 

Cc Schleicher Schull Co., 
Hamburg, 1 
_— Industrial 
19 

E. Dietzgen & Ca, 


American Importer, 


Corp., J. Jadot, Antwerp, 


New Britain, Rotterdam, 58 


cs. 

Steiner Paper Corp., Volendam, Rotterdam, 23 
cs. 

C. Bruning & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 14 cs. 

Japan Paper Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 2 cs. 

punanic “"d’'g Co., New York, Hamburg, 4 
rolls. 

W. Bersch, New York, Bombers, 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co., 
burg, 1 bl. 

The Borregaard Co. 
burg, 308 rolls. 

Japan Import & Export Commission Co., Pr. 
Wilson, Kobe, 3 cs. 

RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

Katzenstein & Keene Inc., Schodack, 
110 bls. rags. 

J. Rosenberg, Schodack, 

Castle & Overton Inc., 
bagging. 

W. Steck & Co., American Importer, 
148 bls. cotton waste. 

Continental Bank & Trust Co., 
porter, Hamburg, 54 bls. rags. 

Amderutra, American Importer, 
bls. rags; 200 bls. cotton waste. 

——. Augvald, Barcelona, 72 bls. jute waste. 

C. Nelson, California, Glasgow, 13 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., New Britain, ———, 83 bls. 
rags. — 


2 cs. 


ew York, Ham- 


Inc., Kungsholm, Gothen- 


Dunkirk, 


Dunkirk, 43 bls. 
Schodack, 


rags. 
Havre, 38 bls. 


Hamburg, 
American Im- 


Hamburg, 35 


, American Trader, London, 19 bls. rags. 


OLD ROPE 
, Augvald, Barcelona, 39 bls. 


Chase National Bank, New Britain, Rotterdam, 


24 bis. 


E. J. Keller Co, Trader, —— 

77 coils. : 
—, Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 31 coils, 

CASEIN 

New Britain, Rotterdam, 84 


Inc., American 


Hurst & Co., 


CHINA CLAY 
. Britannic, Liverpool, 25 casks. 
WOOD PULP 
Castle & Overton Inc., Sagoporack, Hango, 
bls. _sulphite, 651 tons. 
—, Sagoporack, Hango, 354 bls. 
tons; 3047 bls. sulphite, 545 tons. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Sagoporack, 
bls. mechanical pulp, 156 tons. ; 
Castle & Overton Inc., New Britain, 
150 bls. wood pulp, 30 tons. 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., New Britain, 
1500 bls. sulphite, 150 tons. 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Lucia C, 
bls. wood pulp. 
Gottesman & Co. 
1250 bls. sulphite. 
Irving Trust Co., Bergensfjord, 
bls. sulphite. 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
15 . sulphite. 
& Overton Inc., 
: . wood pulp. 
Gottesman & Co. 
750 bls. sulphite. 
Gottesman & Co. 
3240 bls. sulphite. 
Gottesman & Co. 
1200 bls. sulphite. 
New York Trust Co., 
sulphite. 
Castle & Overton Inc., Pr. 
334 bls. wood pulp, 53 tons. 
E. J. Keller Co, Inc., Pr. 
bls. wood pulp, 56 tons. 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre Inc., 
Gothenburg, 250 bls. sulphate. 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Kungsholm, 
600 bls. sulphate. 
Price & Pierce Ltd., 
125 bls. wood pulp. 
WOOD FLOUR 
Soberski, Bergensfjord, 


3258 
sulphate, 59 
Hango, 780 
Rotterdam, 
Rotterdam, 


Sebenico, 4240 


Inc., Bergensfjord, Drammen, 


Drammen, 1350 


Bergensfjord, Oslo, 


Volendam, Rotterdam, 


Inc., Volendam, Rotterdam, 


Inc., Kolsnaren, Stockholm, 


Inc., Kolsnaren, Gothenburg, 


Kolsnaren, Reval, 750 bls. 


Harding, Hamburg, 


Harding, ——, 300 
Kungsholm, 
Gothenburg, 


Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 


B, 1. Frederickstad, 
~ bags. 
= Burnet Co., 


Volendam, Rotterdam, 


“State Chemical Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 5 


bags. 
WOOD PULP BOARDS 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Sagoporack, 


bls., 28 tons. , . : c 
Lagerloef Trading Co., New York, 


150 bls., 23 tons. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 7, 


Hango, 2 


Hamburg, 


1932 
Acer McClernon & Co., 5320 
bls. wood pulp, 950 tons. 

Acer McClernon & Co., 
bls. wood pulp, 475 tons: 

G. F. Malcolm, Britannic, 
tissue paper. 

S. Godfrey, 

E. Butterworth & Co. Inc., 
270 bags hide cuttings. 

——-, Artigas, Liverpool, 126 coils old rope. 

National S Shonbmet Bank, Artigas, Liverpool, 
bls. rags. 

J. Andersen & Co., 
bls. sulphite. 

Parsons & ‘Whittemore, Inc., Kolsnaren, 
burg. 125 bls. sulphite. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Kolsnaren, 
508 bls. sulphite; 508 bls. sulphate. 


(Continued on page 58) 


Norne, Port Alice, 
Norne, Woodfibre, 2660 
Liverpool, 11 cs. 


Artigas, Liverpool, 13 bls. rags 
Artigas, Liverpool, 


Kolsnaren, Stockholm, 300 
Gothen- 


Gothenburg, 


BRE TS 


Aa mle Makan SEE a rR 
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Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Machinery Company 


TI MACHINE SEMI-STEEL 


SECTIONAL BURRS 


Manufactered 
in 
3, 4, 5, 6 
and 7 
cuts per 
inch. 


SHARP 


STRONG 


TOUGH 


3” Diam. 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS '2 SIZE 
<2 2GRD—_<$_ 9 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 


wre SHES DOCTORS 
WINDER 
for Stock ph ng V A L V E S 


a a 
WARREN IMPROVED 
AND OTHER PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


DOUBLE DRUM— 


cy ee 
MANUFACTURED BY 
TICONDEROGA MACHINE WORKS 


TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 
SEND FOR BULLETINS—ASK FOR PRICES. 


POTDEVIN 


PRINTED BAG MACHINERY 


. we 
A gd 


Model 37 
Flat & Square 


With or Without 2 Color Printing 
Exceptionally Large Bag Range 
7” x 15” to 23 x 33 


HIGH SPEED ON LIGHT PAPERS 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1223 38th Street, Dept. 4, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. 8 A 
Phones: Windsor 1700-1701-1762 


HEAVY DUTY SLITTER and REWINDER 


Designed to meet the requirements of all users of Automatic 
Machines that take the stock from the roll, and require a roll 
of large diameter wound true and solid. 


With this slitter, wide and narrow widths cut at the same time 
are of uniform tension. A roll slit and rewound 1” wide and 
48” diameter can be handled without danger of spinning. At 
very little additional cost per ton paper mills equipped with 
this Slitter can furnish their customers with paper or board 
slit and rewound from 1” width and up. Made in three 


widths: 48”—60”"—72”. 


INMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 


AUTOMATIC MACHINERY FOR PAPER BOXES AND ROTARY PAPER 
CUTTING MACHINERY 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 56) 


Johaneson Wales & Sparre Inc., 


Kolsnaren, 
a ae 299 ble. kraft pulp. 


news ws print. 


Lancaster News, Sagoporack, Hango, 140 rolls 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., Kolsnaren, Gothenburg, 
137_ bls. _sulphite. 


E, Sergeant & Co., Kolsnaren, Gothenburg, Sagoporack, Hango, 72 rolls news print; New York Trust Co., Kolsnaren, Reval, 2659 
150 be krait pulp. 8229 29 bis. sulphite, 1547 tons. bls. sulphite. 
New York Trust Co., Kolsnaren, Reval, 500 bls. J. Andersen & Co., Lucia C, Trieste, 390 bls. Parsons & Whittemore Inc., Kolsnaren, Reval, 


sulphite. 
Atkinson Haserick & Co., Excambion, Genoa, 
2 cs. paper. . 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Thode Fagelund, Nor- 
way, 1250 bls. wood pulp. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


, 1932 0 bls. bagging. 


wood pulp. 


PI ay Bagging Corp., 


WEEK ENDING MAY 7 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Kolsnaren, Gothenburg, 
2160 bls. sulphate. 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Boren, Sweden, 3310 bls. 
wood ay 


PHILA LPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING | MAY 7, 1932 rah 


The Borregaard Co. 


bls. sulphite, 777 tons. mechanical pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 


——, Artigas, Liverpool, 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


— WEEK ENDING MAY 7, 1932 


Congoleum Nairn Co., Schodack, Havre, 98 bls. 
Inc., Kolsnaren, Gothen- 

burg, 1000 bls. wood pulp. 
Castle & Overton Inc., Si Sagoporack, Hango, 3893 A. Bunge, Kolsnaren, 


1375 bls. sulphite. 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Beemsterdyk, Germany, 
2000 bis. -h ulp. : 
Gottesman & é&. Inc., Boren, Sweden, 2100 bls, 
wood pulp. 
7, 1932 ee eee 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 7, 1932 


Artigas, Manchester, 


300 bls. bagging. 


Albemarle Paper Manfg. Co., Artigas, Man- 
chester, 10 cs. tissue paper. 


GALVESTON ‘IN MPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 7, 1932 


Gothenburg, 340 bls. Parsons & Whittemore Inc., Toledo, ——, 320 


bls. sulphite. ‘ 


Samplings of Eagle-A Papers 

It has been some time since the American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., has issued a complete sampling 
of the Eagle-A Papers. This has now been accomplished 
in a very neat, compact form. All of the 57 Eagle-A Lines 
are now completely sampled, so that the whole presenta- 
tion, representing about. 2500 distinct items of paper, may 
easily be carried in a brief case. 

The set consists of four separate portfolios. Each one 
is attractively designed to create more than ordinary in- 
terest in anything so prosaic as a set of mere reference 
samples. The keynote of the showing is simplicity. It 
permits a comparison of any item in the whole line with 
any other item. In other words, it is possible to spread 
out the four portfolios so that the entire line may be seen 
at one glance and, by the way, when this is done, the effect 
is indeed impressive. 

The four portfolios are classified with regard to the types 
of papers shown in each. This makes it possible for a 
person interested in Bonds and other business papers to 
receive only the Nos. 1 and 2 portfolios, which carry these 
papers. While another, interested in papers for advertis- 
ing, would receive only portfolios Nos. 3 and 4, containing 
the Books, Covers, and other papers of an advertising 
nature. The portfolios may be kept in an ordinary file 
drawer or the Company will furnish, on request, an attrac- 
tive box for keeping the set on a desk or table, or in a 
bookcase. This box is wholly covered and protects from 
light and dust. 


CONTINUOUS RECAUSTICIZING 
(Continued from page 54) 

clarifier unit by positive displacement reciprocating pumps 
having variable stroke adjustment, and the density of the 
mud needs inspection only ‘about once a shift. The filters 
in turn operate at a rate corresponding to the average ot 
the days prodyction.which hasbeen smoothed out in the 
two stages of continuous decantation and the kiln is held 
constant at this daily rate. Low points in the demand from 
one shift to another are averaged out by the large mud 
storage capacity of the thickeners. 


Fill back requirements are in turn easily balanced by 
regulating the water used in the dregs washer so as to 
maintain a normal supply in the fill back tank ahead of 
the dissolvers. 

The operator of the causticizing system is guided in his 
work by observations of the liquor levels in the white liquor 


storage tank and in the fill back storage tank. The clarified 
green liquor storage tank accommodates the variations of 
pumping from the dissolving tanks. The operator on the 
kilns and filters is assured of a constant and uniform supply 
of mud and need only concern himself with delivering it 
to the reburned lime bin. 


Summary 


We may from this illustration of the practice at the 
Brown mill draw the conclusion that the economies to be 
effected by a reburning operation are closely associated 
with the conduct of the entire recausticizing and recovery 
operation. Of particular importance is the selective 
method of handling the discard of inert materials, so that 
no good lime is unnecessarily wasted. Efficient reburning 
in the kiln lessens the production of inert material and 
develops the full possibilities of high availability of lime. 
The minimizing of soda losses and the overall contro] to 
protect against distributing shocks on the system cannot be 
overlooked if high efficiency is sought. For those desiring 
to carry the study of lime reburning essentials into the 
details of performance results, the appended chart of con- 
trol figures maintained in Monroe plant should be adequate 
for the purpose. 


TABLE I 
CRITICAL OPERATING DATA 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
White Liquor— 
Cubic feet per ton of paper ............ 92 97.3 96.3 Kates 
OO "Ee ar er a ere ee errr 19.8 19.8 21.3 20.21 
Causticity per cent NaOH/TA as Na2O. 55.3 54.2 53.4 55 
Sulphidity per cent NaeS/TA as Na2O 23.6 25.4 26.4 25.8 
Active alkali per cent NaOH plus 
NasS/TA as NasO ........ceeeseeees 78.9 79.6 79.8 80.8 
Total alkali in white liquor, pounds per 
RO EE oo 5 0s0.06:6:00%000000000ke0 Tne 702.0 748 793 
Active alkali in white liquor, pounds per 
OR PHT kode ace veteencsantatesve 584 620 658 
Lime— 
Availability reburned lime .............+. 85.8 87.2 87.4 92.7 


Avaliability mew Tame ...cccccccccdeeses 93-95 93-95 93-95 93-95 
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EXTENSION MODEL 


Cambridge Surface Pyrometer 


is an instrument which applied to the surface of a dryer 
or calender roll, instantly indicates the exact surface 
temperature. Its use enables the operator to locate water 
logged rolls and to maintain every roll at the correct 
temperature for efficient progressive drying. 


The instrument is compact, rugged and easy to read. 


The extension rod permits temperature checking across 
the entire roll. Scale ranges are 50-250° and 50-400°F. 


Send for List No. 194-P.T. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT Co., INC. 
3512 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 


Sulphur 


A FIRST REQUISITE 


Paper Making 


Large Production 
Ample Reserves 
Prompt Deliveries 


Purity 9914% 
ULPHUR //0O. 


| | EXAS Gur 
75E.45" Street New York City 


Mines:Gulf.Newguif a d Long Point.Texas 


“FD QUALITY PULPS 
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SODA ASH 


CAUSTIC SODA 
Liquid Chlorine 


Contract or Spot Delivery 


In tank cars and multiple unit cars. 
; Write for Prices 


w York sand 


ALES Cc 
SOLVAY Gremicl 
Alkalies oT he Solvay P 1 ndianaPODy yadelphie 
ChiesS°  Herroit <, Loult 
61 Broadway syrecO** , sbursh 
Bom Cinclan eas avy 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. of 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 


key Bleached Sulphite 


“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


WORWAY 


st “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


Fresh: Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 


The Borregaard Company | 


Incorporated 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


a 


———— 4 
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ID MARKET REVIEW, 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, May 11, 1932. 


Demand for the various standard grades of paper was 
comparatively light during the past week. According to 
information gathered by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, total production of all grades of paper for the 
first two months of the year was 8.4 per cent below the 
level of the corresponding period in 1931. Prices are 
holding up fairly well, in most instances. 

No “radical changes were reported in the news print 
paper market. Production in Canada and the United 
States is being maintained in sufficient volume to take care 
of current requirements. Shipments are going forward 
at a fairly steady pace, considering general business con- 
ditions. The price situation is still unsatisfactory. 

Paper board operations are proceeding at 56 per cent 
of rated capacity in the East and 67 per cent of rated 
capacity in the West. Prices are irregular.. The fine 
paper market is spotty. Price cutting in the sulphite bond 
section is general, due to intense competition. Tissues are 
moving in satisfactory volume. The coarse paper market 
is exhibiting a strong undertone. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Trading in the ground wood market is moderately ac- 
tive. Mainly due to the pulp mill workers strike in 
Sweden and the fact that production has been curtailed 
both here and abroad, the industry is in a sound statistical 
position. The contract movement is well up to average. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


Chemical Pulp 


The chemical pulp market was rather quiet during the 
past week. Demand for both domestic and imported 
chemical pulp is mostly along routine lines. Contract ship- 
ments are moving in fairly good volume. Influenced to 
some extent by the Swedish pulp mill workers. strike, 
quotations are generally holding to former levels. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Conditions in the old rope market are practically un- 
changed. Demand for both domestic and imported old 
manila rope is somewhat restricted at present. Small 
mixed rope continues dull. The bagging market is spotty. 
Gunny and scrap bagging are only moving slowly. Roof- 
ing bagging is in moderate request. 

Rags 


The domestic rag market is listless. Demand for cot- 
ton rags continues light. The roofing stock movement is 
below normal for the season. Prices are nominal. The 
position of the imported rag market is unchanged and 
trading is still affected by the uncertainty of foreign ex- 
change. 

Waste Paper 

Quietness reigns in the paper stock market. For the 
present, demand from the board mills for the lower grades 
of waste paper is restricted. Prices, however, are holding 


up well. The position of the better grades is little changed. 
Book stock is steady. Hard white shavings and white en- 
velope cuttings are displaying fair strength. Soft white 
shavings are easier. 

Twine 


Most of the business transacted in the local twine mar- 
ket during the past week was along routine lines. Sup- 
plies are moving into consumption in moderate volume. 
Inquiries for future needs are fairly numerous. Prices 
are generally holding to formerly quoted levels, despite 
severe competition for desirable orders. 


Not President Hoover’s Recommendation 


In a dispatch from Dayton, Ohio, under date of April 25, 
it was stated that President Hoover was reported to have 
included in his proposed economy program a recommenda- 
tion to discontinue the sale of printed return addresses on 
stamped envelopes. The contract for this work is now held 
by the International Envelope Corporation of Dayton and 
this recommendation, if carried out, would have thrown 
out of employment hundreds of men in the plant at that 
city, it was said. 

Under date of May 6, William J. Dial, of 269 Valley 
street, Dayton, writes: “Former Congressman Roy G. 
Fitzgerald, of this district, wrote Mr. Hoover in regard 
to the closing of the local printed envelope business as a 
result of his economy measure and Mr. Hoover immedi- 
ately replied with the statement that such was not at all 
his recommendation.” 


Simplifications Committee Meets 


WasuincrTon, D. C., May 11, 1932—A meeting was held 
here last week at the Bureau of Standards by the Stand- 
ing Committee in Charge of Paper Simplification with 
officials of the Standardization Division. The meeting 
was in charge of Bolling Galt. 

Robert C. Fay of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany is chairman of the paper industry’s committee. The 
purpose of the meeting was to reconsider the present paper 
simplification recommendations which were adopted in 
1924 and which it is claimed have been adhered to by 
about 65 per cent of the production of the country. It 
was decided to make a resurvey of those accepting the 
recommendations and see if they think any further changes 
should be made. Questionnaires will be sent out in the 
near future. 


Paper Company Drops “Handmade” Label 


WasHinGtTon, D. C., May 11, 1932—A corporation 
manufacturing and distributing book, writing and print- 
ing papers, has signed a stipulation with the Federal Trade 
Commission agreeing to stop use in advertising of the 
words “Hand Made” or “Handmade Finish” in any way 
which may deceive purchasers into the belief that the 
products sold by it are hand-made or finished by hand, 
when such is not the fact. 
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QUALITY | G\gaices M SULPHATE 


4 Aves Standard Purity of this Com- 


pany’s product is maintained in 
an uncompromising degree, regardless 


and 
of whether successive deliveries are 
from one or various of the Company’s 
Works. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Lycurgus, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Buffalo. Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, 
Today when orders are placed you Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, 


mar- want to be sure of quick delivery, In Canada: The on ate gp Ltd. 
Sup- and more than sure that the qual- Montreal, P. Q. 

ume, ity of material is up to standard. 
rices 
spite 


iged., 
> en- 


‘i are still being maintained by us. 


HELLER & MERz CorpPorRATION a 
286 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. a 


BOSTON CHICAGO SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
35 Hartford St. 146 W. Kinzie St. 40 Albert St. 


PHILADELPHIA — South St. and Delaware Ave. Moo R oa CPA Res ong . ieee 


WwW Vv Pul 
and Pape Compan, | DRAPER FELTS 


Manufacturers of 


held seretesos sem All kinds and styles of Felts 


vith MACHINE FINISHED BOOK for all kinds and styles of 
ting and LITHOGRAPHIC Papers. 


The a Write us about your Felt prob- 


aper Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
1 in Music Paper, Index Bristol, Post Card lems and let us help you reduce 


» by and Label Papers your Felt Costs—we will call any- 
Pi High Grade Coated Book where at any time. 


_ also 
t > 
P KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 


1 Bleached Spruce Sulphite Pulp, Soda and 
- Kraft Pulp 


tion DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 


rint- 
le 230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
“the New York Chicago CANTON, MASS. 


way 503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. , 
‘ i S 1856 
the Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Woolen manufacturers since 


and, hen! 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Parer Trave Journat, 
ednesday, May 11, 1952. 


BLANC FIXE.—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe 
market. Prices are generally holding to schedule. The 
pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per ton, in bulk; 
while the powder is selling at from 3% cents to 334 cents 

er pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The bleaching powder 
market is moderately active. Contract shipments are go- 
ing forward in satisfactory volume. Quotations remain 
liffaltered. Bleaching powder is selling at from $1. 75 to 
$2.00 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—Demand for casein is light. Domestic 
standard ground is still quoted at 6 cents and finely ground 
at’7 cents per pound. Argentine standard ground is of- 
féred at 84 cents and finely ground at 9) cents per 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda market is quiet. 
Shipments against contract are moving at a fair pace. 
Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.50 to $2.55; while 
the flake and the ground are selling at from $2.90 to $2.95 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Conditions in the china clay market 
are fairly satisfactory. Prices remain unchanged. Im- 
ported china clay is still quoted at from $11 to $13 per 
ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay is selling 
at from $7 to $11 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—The chlorine market is fairly active. 
shipments against contract are going forward with regu- 
larity. Prices are holding to previously quoted levels. 
Chlorine is selling at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or 
multi-unit cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—No radical changes transpired in the rosin 
market. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills 
are quoted at from $3.50 to $4.00 per 280 pounds, in 
barrels, at works. Wood rosin is selling at $2.80 per 280 
pounds, in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market is rather listless. 
Prices remain unchanged, in most instances. Salt cake 
ts quoted at from $15 to $16; chrome salt cake at from 
$12 to $13 per ton, in bulk, at works. Imported salt cake 
is selling at from $14 to $15 per ton, ship side. 

SODA ASH.—Paper mill demand for soda ash is fairly 
persistent. Contract shipments are moving in good vol- 
ume. Prices are steady. Quotations on soda ash, in car 
lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, 
$1.00; in bags, $1.25; and in barrels, $1.38. 

STARCH.—While demand for starch is fairly persist- 
ent, the market is somewhat easier. Supplies are moving 
into consumption at a fairly steady pace. Special paper 
making starch is now quoted at $2.44 per 100 pounds, in 
bags; and at $2.71, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Trading in the sulphate 
of alumina market is fairly active. Prices are generally 
holding to schedule. Commercial grades are quoted at 
from $1 .25 to $1.40; while iron free is selling at from 
$1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market is fairly steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc 
market at present is along routine lines. Prices are hold- 
ing to schedule. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to 
$18 per ton, in bulk, at mine; while imported talc is sell- 
ing at from $18 to $22 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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Market Quotations 


BOROEO occcccseceds @38.00 
Ps  exeqeeteen aes 5.00 @53.25 
EEO cccccoccsesees 6.00 @12.00 
Writings— 

Extra Superfine 6.50 @15.00 

Superfine ....c0- - 6.25 @14.75 

Tub sized ....... - 4.50 @ 7.00 

Engine sized ..... 4.00 @ 5.00 
Book, Cased— 

Be & G. Crccaccccs 525 @ — 

Re ee ae 3.75 @ 5.00 

Coated and Enamel 6.25 @ 9.75 

Lithograph ....... 6.75- @411.25 
Tissues—Per Ream— 

White No. 1...... 65 @ .70 

Anti-Tarnish M. G. 

Os vicoescebes 65 @ .70 
OS ae 70 @ .90 
White No. 2...... 50 @ .60 

err 65 @ .70 
DEED n0sesssc08 55 @ .60 

Manila— 
NE Ae @ 9.25 
Os B S.wcreves @ 8.50 
No. 1 Wood....... @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood....... 3.5 @ 4.00 
Butchers ........ @e=- 
Fibre Papers— 
©. 1 BIC. .cccce @ 5.50 
BEO. DB BUC. .cccce @ 4.75 
Common Bogus.... @ 3.00 
Screenings ......... @ 3.00 
Card Middies ...... @ 5.00 
Glassine— 

Bleached, bs oy 25 

TeR., MO. Lvecrsce 0%e@ — 
No. 2. peceeccescccs 1%e — 
Bleached, basis 20 Ke 

* (Delivered New Yous 
News, per ton— 
Roll, contract...... 5300 @ — 
Rolls, spot........ 53.00 @ — 
OO aaa 58.00 @ — 
EE CNB. 600 vane 38.00 @42.00 
Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic... 4.75 @ 6.00 
No. 2 Domestic... 3.25 @ 4.00 
Southern ...i.sc0. 3.25 @ 4.00 
Imported ........ 3.50 @ 4.30 
Boards—per ton— 
DE: ccngeenkeawe 24.00 @25.00 
Straw ...........34.50 @45.00 
Te seststeseeke 00 @25.00 
Binders’ Boards...62.00 @70.00 
— 85 rae 
ie es eGanen 0.00 @32.50 
Sgl. wise Li. ry 3¢ 00 @37.50 
(F. b. og 
Wood Pulp sani. 2 .00 @80.00 
Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 

DEE ccnespesdaca 20.00 @22.00 
Se £0c4009058%64 22.00 @24.00 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 

No. 1 Domestic ..... 18.00 @24.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported)— 


Bleached ...ccccce 2.10 @ 2.90 
Easy Bleaching ... 1.60 @ 1.75 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached ....... 1.50 @ 1.65 
Mitscherlich un- 
eee 1.60 @ 1.75 
o. 2 strong un 
bleached ....... 1.25 @ 1,35 
EE ee 1.50 @ 2.65 
No. 2 Kraft ...... 1.35 @ 1.40 
Sulphate— 
Bleached ......... @ 2.15 
(F. b. Pulp Sti 
Sulphite (Bonsenticy 
SS ae 2.00 @ 3.75 
Naw, Bleaching. . 1.75 @ 1.90 
TTTTTT TTT Gi @ 1.65 
Mitscherlich iahens 2.40 @ 2.55 
Kraft (Domestic).. 1.60 @ 2,75 


eo 


(Delivered Paper Mil 
Soda Bleached ...... 2.50 


Domestic ee 


New Rag 
(Prices to Mill f, a" wm. ¥.) 
Shit Cuttings— 


New White, No. 1. 4.25 @ 4.50 
New White, No. 2. 3.00 @ 3.50 
Silesias No, 1 3.75 @ 4.00 
New Unbleached .. 5.50 @ 6.00 
New Blue Prints .. 3.25 @ 3.50 
New Soft Blacks.. 2.75 @ 3.00 
Blue Overall ..... 3.25 @ 3.75 
NE eee ont he adie 1.50 @.1.75 
Washables ........ 1.25 @ 1.50 


Mixed Khaki Cut- 


CSS. sccseccoses 20 @ 3.00 
Pink Corset Cuttings 2.75 @ 3.25 
O. D. Khaki anna 3.25 @ 3.50 
Men’s Corduroy 1.00 @ 1.25 
New Mixed A 2.25 @ 2.50 

Old a 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked .......- 5.25 @ 5.75 
Miscellaneous ..... 4.25 @ 4.75 
White, No. 2— 
ee ero 3.00 @ 3.50 
Miscellaneous ..... 2.30 @ 2.50 
St. Soiled, White.. 1.50 @ 1.75 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ......0. 2.25 @ 2.50 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.65 @ 1.85 
Black Stockings..... 3.25 @ 3.75 
Roofing Rags— 
hE seseassaauen 53 @ .58 
Sy errr 48 @ .53 
NG ee ere 43 @ .48 
PA, © 60445000804 38 @ «43 
Or SA: secccceses 33 @ .38 
Foreign Rags 
New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings... 1.40 @ 1.50 
New Mixed Cuttings 1.60 @ 1.75 
New Light Silesias.. 3.40 @ 3.50 
Light Flannelettes... 3.25 @ 3.50 
Unbleached Cuttings. 5.50 @ 6.00 
New White Cuttings. 4.75 @ 5.00 
New Light Oxfords.. 4.00 @ 4.25 
New Light Prints... 2.00 @ 2.25 
Old ct 
No. 1 White Linens. 5.25  @ 5.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 4.50 @ 4.75 
No. 3 White Linens. 3.25 @ 3.75 
No. 4 White Linens. 1.75 @ 2.25 
No. 1 White Cotton. 4.00 @ 4.25 
No. 2 White Cotton. 3.00 @ 3.25 
No. 3 White Cotton. 2.25 @ 2.50 
No. 4 White Cotton. 1.40 @ 1.50 
Extra Light Prints.. 1.90 @ 2.10 
Ord. Light Prints... 1.60 @ 1.75 
Med. Light Prints... 1.40 @ 1.55 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 1.35 @ 1.40 
French Blue-Linens. 1.90 @ 2.00 
German Blue Linens. 1.80 @ 1.90 
German Blue Cottons 1.20 @ 1.25 
Checks and = 1.25 @ 1.30 
Lindsay Garments. 75 @ .80 
Dark Cottons .,..... 70 @ «475 
Old Shopperies...... 55 @ .60 
New Shopperies..... 60 @ .65 
French Blues........ 1.25 @ 1.30 


Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Gunny No. 1— 


PD vsshecawas 1.10 @ 1.20 

Domestic ......... 1.15 @ 1.25 
Wool Tares, light... .90 @ .95 
Wool Tares, heavy... .90 @ .95 
Bright Bagging peene 85 @ .90 
Small Mixed Rope... .80 @ .90 
Manila Rope— 

EE o0ee0duees 1.50 @ 1.49 

Domestic ......... 1.50 @ 1.75 
New Burlap Cut..... 165 @ 1.75 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

WOE dcctcccece 2.60 @ 2.75 

ee 2.80 @ 3.00 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
Shavings— 
Hard, white, No. 1 2.15 @ 2.35 
Hard, white, No. 2 1.50 @ 1.60 
Soft, white, No. 1 1.35 @ 1.45 
3 envelope cut- 


Flat , ee ad 
Stitchless ........ 65 @ .75 
Overissue Mag. - 65 @ .75 
Solid Flat ca: - 60 @ .65 
Crumped No. 1... .45 @ .50 

Solid Book Ledger.. 1.75 @ 1.85 

Ledger Stock........ © @ .70 

New B. B. Chips.... .20 @ .30 

Manilas— 

New Env. Cut. ... 1.40 @ 1.50 
New Cuttings .... 1.15 1.25 
Extra No. 1 old.. 1.00 1.05 
DE  naxneesaeuve 40 45 
Bogus renee oc ae 45 
COMtniner  occcccee 25 30 


Old Kraft aegtine— 
Compressed bales.. .80 


News— 
No. 1 White News 1.25 
Strictly Overissue. .35 
Strictly Folded.... .30 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .20 


8889 ® GOODS 
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COATING CLAY — 
HIGHEST GRADE FILLING CLAY 


The Clay of Uniformity 


BRAND 


AMERICAN MADE for AMERICAN TRADE 


EDGAR CLAYS ARE THE RESULT OF MORE THAN 
FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WASHING CLAY—USED 
BY LEADING PAPER MILLS 


EDGAR BROS. COMPANY 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
$¢¢¢%9%¢%%%969$ $$$ O %  % 


Also 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
KLONDYKE BRAND 
FILLER CLAYS 
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1932 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


The Use of 


ELIXMAN CORES 


protects your rolls and insures their de- 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 

of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
| pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
| felts manufactured in America 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


| 
| 


| 


livery to your customer in perfect condi- 
tion. They eliminate claims for damages. 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


Materials used in 
“="conatruction. 


CORE — indestructibie. 
MADE—i." 


Your two sources of supply are 
Canadian Elixman Elixman Paper Core 
Company Company 

HAMILTON, ONTARIO CORINTH, N. Y. 
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Twines ume same Rope— 
. “Ply .ccccccecses 1 a 
UF. 0. b. Mill) Bly 20S 2 e-> 

votton— ys om Wk eke tin le ree eeeneee® 13@-— 
. Cc. 18 basis 4 @ 4 Pay c ” Makers Twine 
Bie 8 coscocscses 8 S$ pos Twine, 3-3 piv. 02S U8" 
No. Se cabaabak 17. @ .18 Jute Rope .......+.. 09 @ .10 

‘saan. 18 basis .36 @ .37 Amer. Hemp, 6.. 27 @ 129 

Finished Jute— Java Sisal— lies . 
Derk, 18 basis. . 18 @ .20 No. 1 Basis... 10@— 
Light, 18 basis. . 20 @ .22 No. 2 Basis...... .09 @e-— 

Jute Wrapping, 3- 6 Po New Zealand Sisal.. .10 @ — 

“ae eee 154@ 16% Sisal oP Yarn— 
m —- poneseenee 14%@ .12K% beeen ‘6 3 @ .14 
4-ply and larger @N%@ .11% Manila 8 jas :23 $ 2B 
CHICAGO 
Paper Solid News ........ 32.50 
we Sli Neimea’Chips.130:00 {945.00 
(F. o. b. —_ i i 
ieee oncecsas e 324 eae 
a Bis cooRR we 
ite Bond .....- ae | peer Cer . E 

Su oe Bond....... 05 @ .ill 

Superfine Writing . 18 @ .24 Old Papers 

No. 1 Fine Writing. . 14 @ «18 (F b ; 

No. 2 Fine Writing.. .12 @ .14 - ©. b. Chicago) 

og ; a hs Se vue 28 Shavings— 
°. F. Boo d d : 

No. 2 M. F. B Osu 06 Se ee 

ae i asc Beck ONG 27 ih tw: Le Se 1 

No. 2 S.&S.C. Book .05%@ .06% yt ere See. oa. @. Le 

ak wo”, -..., ‘74@ 12 a 1 Soft White. 1.40 @ 1.45 

an Ue... ‘O7%@ 110 i er & Writings... .55 @ .65 

No. 1 Manila ...... .04%@ .05 = Books ........ 30 @ 55 

SS --pthetent Osho 08g Blanks .....-.---+-. 1.15 @ 1.20 

a 2 a...... "04% @ 104% Se ay pouseees -95 @ 1.00 

Butcher's Manila.... -03%4@ 03% elles, lalla ye a 
95° eer Daew@ fete. iS 8 ik 

Be Kraft eek: << i Sm x. No. 1 Manila... 1.00 @ 1.10 

“2 egg cf: oo Print Manila........ 35 @ .40 

Wood Ta masse 04% @ .06 Old New News..... 45 @ .55 

Sulphite i omiae.. 4 @ .03 ne 

Manila Tissue ...... @ .07% ng anil > ecphanab toa 45 @ «50 

White Tissue ...... 07% @ 07% 0. 2 Layne ewesey 30 @ «35 

(Delivered Central Territory) Mixed Papere— 

News, per ton— SS eee 25 @ .30 
Rolis, contract....53.00 @ — 8 eae 15 @ .20 
Sheets ..cccccccee 58.00 @ — Roofing Stocks— 

Boards, per ton— Se See 30.00 @ 
Plain Chip ......-. 30.00 @35.00 No. 2 ebihiusanasl 28.00 @ -- 

PHILADELPHIA 
Paper Khaki Cuttings— 
UF. 0. b. Mill) No. 1 O.D.;...... 244@ 08 

A cians 04 ao =..." ; yt 

Ledgers ........+e0+ 06 $ -40 a. ene. risk M4 

— _ Black Mi cabs 06%@ .07 
Superfine ......-- 10 @ .18 D . ized. 02%@ 85 
Extra Fine .....-- 15 @ 126 omestic Rags (Old) 
Pt «icnesesensee 15 @ .26 White No. 1— 
ee, the, 2 <os0-- 10 @ .25 Repacked ........ 3.00 @ 3.50 

pine No.3 200+: 05%@ 18 Miscellaneous ..... 2.00 @ 2.50 
ROE. Bi iceandbes 04 OF nn oe ett .50 4. 

Book, S. S.& C 8 07% Thirds and Blues— wcientd 

Book, Coated ...... 06 @ .16 a tees 00 @ 1.25 

Coat a: oe a Repacked |. «+... 1.50 @ 1.75 

spodeabssses ss 07 @ .11 ngs 

No. 1 Jute Manila.. .06 @ .09 p Fhe wd teeeeee 3.00 @ 3.50 

Manila Sul., No. i. 2 @ .05 * ng Stock— 

Manila No. 2........ 03 @ .04 oreign No. 1.... 1.00 @ 1.10 

No. 1 Kraft.....-..- 05%@ .06 Repacked ........ 70 @ .80 

No. 2 Kraft......... 03%@ .04% Bagging 

Southern Kraft No.1 — @ .04 (F. o. b. Phila.) 

Southern Kraft No.2 — @ .03% Gunny, No. 1— 

Common Bogus...... 03 @ .04 Foreign ...000000. 1.25 @ 1.50 

(Delivered Philadelphia) Domestic .......0¢ 50 @ pod 

News Print Rolls....58.00 @62.00 ~~~ Rope...... 2.00 @ 2.25 

Straw Board. 50.00 @ — _ Sisal Rope ......... 1.25 @ 1.50 

News Board.. 30.00 @32.00 Mixed Rope......... 1.00 f 

d @ 1.10 

Chip Board......... 5.00 @27.50 Scrap pamnge— 

Wood Pulp Board. .85.00 @95.00 bSUSEESS Cb eo 1.25 @ 1.50 
Sefer Bonrdo— «iti ND. Bevcccescccces ‘ 

No. 1, per ton Woo! Roce heavy.. 255 é = 
No. 2, per gage ay fringes yey 115 @ 1.25 
arload lots....... o. ew ight 

Tarred Fe Felts— wenn yo ; ae @ 2.50 

i cou scatee 25 ew Cc i 
Slaters (per roll).. .84 “Old Pat y — 

Best Tarred, 1-ply (F. o. b. Phila.) 

i goll) oes. 1.95 @ 2.10 Shavings— | aida “4 
es arred, -ply No. 1 Hard White. ) 
(per_roll)........- 1.50 @ 1.60 No. 2 Hard White. 7s e 780 

Best Tarred, 3-ply... 2.00 @ 2.25 No. 1 Soft White.. 1.60 @ 1.70 

Domestic Rags (New) : — y.. 1.40 @ 1.50 
(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) .3——...... * $ 33 
oe Cuttings— Solid Ledger Stock.: 1.0 Sate 
w White, No.1. .05 @ .05%4 Writing Paper po 80 > 
ceed Whitie, No.2. .04 @ 04% No. 1 Books heavy.. 60 . 
Light Silesias..... “04 @ 104% No. 2 Books, light .. .45 $ neck 
Silesias, No. 1. ‘04 @ .04% No. 1 New Manila... 1.25 @ 1.50 
Black Silesias, soft. .04 @e- No. 1 Old Manila... 1.00 @ 1.25 
New Unbleach 05%@ .06 Print Manila Sk as y 
Washable, No. i. 22 @ .02% Container Manila... 140 S 3 

Blue Overall ....... 04 @ .04% Old Kraft ae 00 

Cossone—— According to grades— common Paper...... "20 a 
sons Access © C@ £2 Wo. Mixed Paper. 25 @ 20 
New Bies epscetes 01% @ 202 Straw Board, Chip:: :25 @ .35 

ae vashee d _— inders Board. Chi 25 ° 
eee £ eee) ee ee 
New Light Seconds 01%@ .02 Overissue News ..... 45 @ ‘50 
New Dark Seconds 1.85 @ 2.00 Old Newspaper. . su @ «SS 


‘ BOSTON 
aper Baggi 
(F. o. b. Mill) (F. o wr 

edgers— Gunny No. 1— | eed 

NOD casenccese 06 @ .12% Foreign a 

Rag Content ..... 12 @ .30 Domestic .1....... ae = © 

c ¢ "36 @ :52% Manila Rope— = 
Bonds— Foreign 

pasties aebewnass 054%@ .11% Domestic ........ 33 ° : 

aor qontent eseee 12 @ .30 Transmission Rope — @ .9 
wating. seeeeees 36 $ 4 j Mined String ....-. 30 @ 

Superfines ... cies ‘11 j See Co aa — @ 8 
Book, Super ........ $ "09 Bles carom Threads. 35 @ 50 
Book’ i eachery Burlap — @ 2.25 
ey OS 08% Serap Burlap........ 4 . 
Pesead Litho ... 112 | ool SeraP Burlap.. 80 @ “s 

ee ceaeads ‘1 a we we 
= ‘isi Ns ; 4 e > Sisal for shred- —_ 

ani a, me “a 1 (ph a ey _ 25 
Manila, Sul. No. 2 08 a Be ie aes: a 
No. 1 Kraft ........ 5% Aus —— 
N 05% ustralian Wool 

o. 2 a. ‘. : ‘ 03% ne ree 1.25 @1 

, oston " i 
Southern Kraft. 0 — ee Oe 
estination in carload Paper Mill Bagging. 22 @ 1.35 
f. o. b. mill in less 2 apiee at thy ae mbt a. 
Commas es) os A q 02% No. 1 Burlap. ae afte 
elivered New ints) jj. Domestic Ra: ol 
News peat rolls .. “— ies Domestic Rags (New) 
or, oe 009 — @35.00 Shirt Cuttings” Soston) 

Sheets, basis 35s to nd wane ee 1. .04%@ 0434 

ods enescevecce 40. ite No. 2. .03) @ .033 
Filed Bows Board. .25, 00 $30.00 | ogy Re HE uaKe 05 
; — aaamapaniag A ilesias 023 

ip * Board (Creas- @25.00 =. Unbleached. 4@ 05% 

Single, ilaaila Lined °° O77 cian". SB} 
eeececeeces _ Or ow oe gra es— 
Single bie nite, Patent arenes poive, Overalls @ .05 

Coated News Board— ew Black, soft @ .04% 

Bender ......+.++ 00 @55.00 OD. (tines @ .03% 
Wood Pulp Board’..70:00 @75.00 Corduroy @ .03% 
Binder Boards 2.00 @75.00 sor , = 03 

be py Domestic Rags’ (Old) 
Shaving Canvas caked ake 
o. 1 Hard White 2.75 3.50 oO ala ‘n@ 

No, 2 Hard White 2.25 of tO 

No. 1 Soft White.. 1.40 @ 1.60 Me ae ee 3.00 @ 3.50 

neh Wen CUS 

No. 75 : “heat 
Solid By ee? ia A iS ecned teenie es 02%@ .0215 
Overissue Ledger ere nak tee +» 02 @ 0214 

ghee pean 115 @ 1.30) Trade Blues. --- 1.00 @ 1.12 
Mixed Ledgers ..... .90 @ 1.10 Re 5 and Sie— 
No. 1 Books, heavy. 60 @ :70 sienned get alia —- @ 
citni.. —-s @ set noe: 70 @ 275 
Crumpled Stitchless ack Stockings..... 2.50 @ 3.00 

onk Stock ..... eu eG ee 
Manila Env. Cuttings 1.50 @ 1.60 ee 53 @ OSS 
No. 1 Old Manila. 80 @ .90 43 @ OAS 
White Blonk News.. 1:20 @ 1.30 43 @ .48 

Kraft No. 1...... "70 @ .80 Foreign Rags 
DORA wccccccececs 80 @ .90 (F. 0. b. Bo 
No. 1 Mixed Paper... .15 @ .17% Dark Cottons . “yy 
Print Manila ...... 35 @ .40 New No. 1. White —e = 
Overissue News .... .35 @ .45 Shirt Cuttings re 4.5 5 
Old Newspapers..... 274%@ .32% petch Blues eee 7 @ wy 
Box Board, Chip ... .174@ .20 — New Checks & Blues 4.00 a re 
Corrugated Boxes .. .20 @ .22% Old Fustians .. ~e 
Screening Wrappers.. .25 @ .32% Old Linsey Garments .70 @ ' ” 

- TORONTO 
aper (Delivered Toront 
(F. o. b. Mill) one, ver ton— . ene 
_ ols t 52 
4 1 Sulphite.... .104@ — Sheets pets ne _ = 33°30 ae aid 

No. 2 Sulphite ... .084%4@ — Pulp 

No. 1 So 10% @ (F. o. b. Mill) 

No. 2 Colored . @ .10% Ground Wood 30.00 @32.00 
Ledgers (sulphite) . —- @ — — easy bleach- — _ 
Ledgers, No. 36 @ —  . ing ..... 45.00 
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ee 4 Manila 4 _ oe as fails. i °. DS Toronto) 
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ARE YOUR CUSTOMERS DEMANDING 


BETTER 
FINISH 


If you are confronted with this 
problem we can help you. 


Three years ago Kenwood of- 
ered a new line of Plate Press felts which has been accepted 


by the trade throughout the country. 


The sale of these felts has in- 
creased steadily from month to month even during the past 
year when most paper mills have curtailed production 
extensively. This means that Kenwood Plate Press felts are 
enabling the paper manufacturer to produce a sheet that is 
meeting the exacting demands of the trade for better finish. 


In these times of keen quality 
competition your finish must be the best that it is possible 
to obtain. Kenwood Plate Press felts will solve this problem 


for you. 
The demand for better finish has 


led board makers as well as the manufacturers of fine paper 
to turn to Kenwood for these felts which are so outstanding 
in their ability to produce fine finish without sacrifice of life 


or water removal. 
Ask our representative to tell 


you about the Kenwood Plate Press felts. 


KENWOOD i: /7FELTS 


Fe Co HUYCK & SONS 
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